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This is a \e\\-nanded. Parker 51 Pen ! 




















Even if you're right-handed, as most Parker users are, 
you'll learn something amazing about the “51” Pen by 
stopping now to read this. 

Welded to the 14K gold nib of every Parker ‘SI’ 
is a tiny pellet of precious metal, developed in the 
Parker metallurgical laboratory. Plathenium, we 
call it—a special combination of two rare and very 
costly metals, Ruthenium and Platinum. No larger 
than this: e it is one of the most difficult of many 
difficult parts of the Parker “*51” to make. 

When a5!" leaves the factory, pellet and nib have 
been superbly ground and polished—precisely balanced 
for cither the left-handed or right-handed customer. 


After the purchaser uses this pen awhile the 
Plathenium tip is worn ever so slightly by the abrasive 
action of the paper. And that pen becomes every bit 
as right-handed or left-handed as its user. Only with 
“S51 does this happen so well and so fast, because 


only Parker uses an all-precious metal tip. 


The genius in all this, however, is that this Parker 


Plathenium point not only “wears in” but stays that 
way for decades and decades — polishing itself to a point 


of supreme smoothness. 


Many other things Parker has succeeded in perfect- 
ing in this world’s most-wanted pen! Try one and note 
with interest how its Aero-metric Ink System connects 
the ink in the “S1** with paper at the exact split second 
the point meets paper! Then, as the paper “thirsts” 
for more ink, you get the pressureless thrill of a pen 


that wants to write—at just your speed! 


The S5l’s easy and, even more important, clean 
filling mechanism ts a model of engineering simplicity. 
There is only one moving part! You'll say the three 
hundred or more operations required to make it have 
paid off in good looks and good writing the instant 
you hold it in your hand. Cradle the smooth contour 
cf the Parker “SI” in your fingers. See how com- 


fortably it fits...what an urge you have to write. 


ce if we're not really understating the whole thing 
it your nearby Parker Pen dealer's soon! Parker “51° 


Pens, available in either the slim regular size or slimmer, 


shorter demi-size. are priced from $15.00. “217° models 


from $5.75. Parker Pen Co.. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


PARKER PENS cost no more in Canada 


Turning 10,500 revolu- 
tions per minute f/is rub- 
her abrasive wheel slits the 
tiny pellet on the Parker 
“51” point exactly in the 
center Through this slit 
the ink is metered to paper 
by Parker's exclusive 
fero-metric Ink System. 
One of over 300 precision 
operations that produce 
the Parker’ 


*arker Pens. 


‘and other 





THE NEW, IMPROVED PARKER “‘51’’ IS NOW AT YOUR PEN DEALER'S! AS — eae 4 
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was a worrying time... when 


\\ 
RA kk 


, it should have been a happy one. 





The stork was flying our way, but 
we didn't have the money needed to 
welcome our new baby. After going 
over our finances for the umpteenth 


time, we decided there was nothing 


for it but to cash our bonds. There “Borrow against your bonds,” he said. “You've 

had been too many ‘surprise’ expenses. got a steady job. After all, if you cash your bonds 

Luckily for us, our Bof M manager now, you'll have the money you need, but you won't 

had other ideas. ‘Here's a real chance for you to have any savings left. If you use your bonds to 
save, and you're missing it.” he smiled borrow, you get them back by paying off your loan 


‘i ; instalments. In other words, you're savine you 
Save? At a time like this?” we nearly shouted ; : ) ede 
savings. This is one of the times when borrowing 


“It’s not as hard as you think,” he said, “ r . 
t 10t as hard ts VOL think, e said, - + Quite is really saving 


a few of my customers do it. 
Our story has a happy € nding, because our financial 


“First, you have to plan yourself a budget... You 
’ é worries went out of the window before the stork 














need a road map, if you're to know where you re 
. : “a ' \etle book! ted flew in. Yes, our baby had a 
ss roing with your money. Here’s a little booklet callec 
e & ; PI a ponte R ; ; ‘ happy welcome. We paid 
ersona anning’. Read it carefully. It shows you 
& back the loan. Now, we still 
how to work out your own way of getting ahead, 
. ; ‘ ‘ ‘ have our bonds, we're living 
financially —and how to save regularly from now on 
. . ’ on a budget suited to our 
“But how can we save in our present pickle? needs and aims, AND we're 
ii I asked him. saving regularly. 
. ! 
e 
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; aving is the only way to move ahead of your worries, and stay ahead. And — 
e sometimes — borrowing at the B of M is the best way to save. Find out how to save 
1. despite today's bigh prices. Ask for your copy of “Personal Planning’ at your 
nm e » . ‘ 
: neighborhood B of M branch. It’s yours for the asking. 
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EDITORIAL 


WE WERE 
DEAD WRONG (sniff 
ABOUT VANCOUVER 


HE FINE old of Toronto- 


baiting is as popular in this country as 


pastime 
hockey and we’d hate to see it fade 
away. From time to time we've indulged in it 
ourselves and our league standing is pretty 
high. We have to admit though, that when it 
comes to baiting Toronto, Vancouver has the 
edge on us. 

There is an allied sport in which we also 
occasionally indulge. It is called Vancouver 
eulogizing and we are pretty good at that too. 
But to the 


Vancouver-eulogizing league, Vancouver itself 


again we have admit that in 


wins the Stanley Cup. 
For years then we have been well aware that 


while Toronto is stuffy, narrow and ugly, 


Vancouver is broad, tolerant and beautiful. It 
makes Torontonians sad and wistful some 
times, to sit in their narrow and stuffy offices 
and dream about Vancouver as they some 
times dream about heaven. 
But that 


have been dead wrong about Vancouver. 


all the time we 
Mr. 
Erskine Caldwell’s experience there has made 
the sound like a nightmare. Mr. 
Caldwell is the author of Tobacco Road and 
the creator of its memorable central figure, 


now it turns out 


dream 


Jeeter Lester. Recently he visited Vancouver 
and his first evening there, as reported in the 
Press, had some Jeeter-like connotations that 


n ade us shiver: 


“Mr 
parlor known to be clearing point for illegal 


Caldwell drank beer in a hotel beer 


drug traffic running into thousands of dollars 
a day; joined a crowd which stood idly by as 





lovemaking between the losing contestant and 
her drunken boy friend; visited another hotc! 
where patrons and management alike shouted 
back and forth across the room in language 
which would probably have shocked profane 
old Lester 
stricken Vancouver residents living in shacks 


Jeeter himself; saw poverty- 
and cabins which might well have served for 


Southern sharecroppers and ‘poor. whites’ 
a generation ago. 

* |. . Mr. Caldwell said frankly that as a 
novelist he would have little trouble drawing 
skid 


as repulsive as the Jeeter Lester 


up a set of characters from the Vancouver 
row just 
clan.”’ 


Trouble is, such a book or play would be 
than 
broad-minded, beautiful Vancouver. It turns 


something less welcome in tolerant, 


out that the city prosecutor, acting as a self 
appointed censor, has for years kept such 
books as Tobacco Road off the 
As for the play, it was too strong for Van 


newsstands. 


couver stomachs when in January. 
the 
closed it up and trundled the actors off to the 
city jail which lies in the heart of skid row 


In Toronto the Good, we’ve come to expect 


staged 


Some citizens complained and police 


this sort of thing. But we didn’t know Van 
couver was that Good. Thinking it over we’ve 
decided we might as well eke out our days in 
Hogtown, perhaps whiling away the hours 
reading Caldwell novels, which can be pur 
at going to the 
theatre, where plays such as Tobacco Road 


chased any newsstand, or 


can go through a seven-week run without a 





one woman knocked another almost senseless single policeman climbing onstage or a 
in the gutter; witnessed a shameless bit of single actor being trundied off to jail. 
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zaceless Memories 


caught for all time with G-E PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 
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: You'll keep life’s thrilling moments alive forever with photoflash 
pictures. With G-E Photoflash Lamps you can take those indoor and 

: night shots you've always wanted .. . be sure of perfect outdoor pic- 

6 

6 tures, no matter how bright or dull the day. By shading the lens you 

‘ can even shoot into the sun for special effects and hard-to-get shots. 

i These lamps are preferred by professional photographers because 

| of their dependability . . . preferred by amateurs because they're 

s | Ps so easy to use. G-E Photoflash Lamps are an inexpensive way to 

' Photoflash Lamps capture a happy moment they'll 


get exceptional photographs—outdoors and in, day and night. 


never forget — bring out a wealth of detail that 
ordinary snaps lack. 


Obtainable at your drug store, camera shop or from your regular 
G-E Lamp dealer. Next time you're buying —specify General Electric 
Photoflash Lamps. 


Lamp Division, Canadian General I lectric Company Limited, Toronto 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


PHOTOFLASH 
LAMPS 





Unposed photos like this are made possible with 
Photoflash Lamps. In sunlight, too, these G-E Lamps 
assure perfect shots. 
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The story of 
two fat men... 


One acted unwisely ... he always 
ate too much; he tried to lose weight 
quickly 


self-prescribed drugs, and other short- 


through strenuous exercise, 


cuts to weight reduction. 


( y RWEIGHT ts Our country’s Num- 
ber One health problem today. 
In fact, it is estimated that there are 
about 2 million Canadians who are 
burdened by excess pounds 
Medical authorities stress the health 
hazards of overweight more than ever 
before. The reason for this is simple: 
Continuing studies show that over- 
weight people do not live, on the aver- 
long as those who keep their 
weight at a desirable level. This is 


ecause Excessive fat tends to increase 


a person § Chances Of POssiDlyv develop- 
sor ” ” , j ; f I, , 
ing one or more diseases of the heart 
- j } ’ j vf 
ae " css ‘ ‘ aoe cs ti i? and 
j ide SCUSC aN ner sorders 


Overweight may reduce physical 
efficiency and often is a serious han- 


licap in the event an operation is 





ess occurs. In 
addition, overweight is apt to place 
innecessary strain on many vital 
organs, especially the heart. It has 
been estimated, for example, that for 
every 20 pounds of excess weight, 
one’s heart must serve about 12 extra 
niles of blood vessels 
So, it is important to keep a watch- 
ful eye on Your weight and start re- 
jucing as soon as any unwelcome 
pounds appear 


Safe and sensible weight reduction 





One reduced sensibly... he consult- 
ed his doctor about his weight prob- 
lem, and followed a properly balanced 
diet to bring his weight down gradually, 
and keep it at a desirable level. 


should always begin with a visit to 
your doctor. He will examine you and 
suggest what weight is best for you. 
His decision will be based, in part, on 
your height and age, as well as your 
bone structure and the kind of life 
you lead. 

Nearly all cases of overweight are 
due to eating too much. There are 
various reasons for excessive eating— 
emotional difficulties, for example. 
Whatever the cause, the doctor can 
usually help you to develop a sound 


1 


weight reduction program. This will 
usually include a properly balanced 
diet; one which will bring about the 
desired reduction slowly, usually at 
the rate of about two pounds a week, 
and also supply the body with the ne- 
cessary protective food elements 

However, no diet will produce satis- 
factory results, unless there is a deter- 
mined effort made by the patient to 
reduce 

With the doctor's advice and a firm 
resolution to cooperate wholeheart- 
edly, an overweight person can usually 
attain the desired weight—at which 
look, feel, and act best. Re- 
tferms of 


ger / is 


he wil 


” nher that pro r "oh 
ember that proper weigh 





everyday comfort and “s 
worth whatever effort is required to 


achicve and maintain Wu, 
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London Letter 


BY Revetheg C+ £0, 





HE QUEEN MARY was in no hurry to leave, for ships still 

have to wait for the tide. In fact, we did not depart until next 

morning, which seemed an odd performance and, even then, 
the Old Lady did not strain herself. 

We were going first to Cherbourg to pick up some passengers, 
including the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. Sixteen years ago the 
Duke stood on the deck of a destroyer as he watched the fading 
coastline of the country over which he had ruled for so little a time 
He was on his way to France to begin the life of the world’s most 


famous royal exile. 
And now from France he was about to step on British territory 
British 


more a movable, affair but nonetheless 


The rain swept against the decks and the 


once seagoing 
territory. 
sea was grim, grey and lonely. 

The Duke and Duchess must have come aboard, 
although no one seemed to have sighted them, and 
so the Queen Mary got down to the business of 
getting to New York. 

How pleasant to roll across the ocean in a comfort- 
able stateroom, where every morning the clock goes 
There is a godlike satisfaction about 





back an hour. 
telling your watch that it 
o'clock and not ten as its hands contend. 


s lying, that it is nine : 6 
General Wade Hayes 
Also, there is something about a British steward 
which has no parallel. An American steward will give good service 
but we feel instinctively that he is dreaming of a gas station in the 
middle west, and that his heart’s not in the job. 
An English steward looks as if he was born on a ship, and has 
When it is 


laws of 


never been ashore for more than a few days in his life 
rough he rolls with the punch like a boxer and defies the 
On the whole, he is a cheery pessimist. In all my sixty 


equilibrium 
prophesy 


odd crossings I cannot remember a steward who did not 
dirty weather ahead. 

On this particular voyage my fellow fairly beamed with bad 
prognostications and urged me to have a full breakfast, because “‘you 
never can tell.” 


remained in a gentle mood with frequent coquetry from the sun 


Something must have gone wrong because the sea 


There is still a majestic solemnity about the sea, 
even if aeroplanes hop back and forth as if the Atlantic 
were no bigger than a lake. But in the end it is the 
people on board who make a voyage, and we were 
not a bad lot on the Queen Mary. 

There was Lord Barnby who rushes madly around 
the world proclaiming the British 
goods, aided and abetted by his pretty American 
I would never be surprised to find Barnby 


superiority of 


wife. 
wearing a Union Jack in place of a waistcoat 

Then there was that gay old boy Brigadier-General 
Wade Hayes who has been in every war since the 
Romans and is preparing for the next. He lives in London, where we 
think so much of him that we made him a member of the Carlton 
Club which is exclusively for members of the Conservative Party 

Who is this smiling young fellow with the wistfully pretty wife? 
Someone has introduced us, and we go to shake hands. But he has 


no hands. Instead he has two hooks. His eves are steady, and there 


is always that frank disarming smile. Shall we pretend that he is just 





the same as other men’? No-- he does not play it that way 


He wants to talk about armless people and find out how science 
is grappling with the problen “You are ahead of us in England,” 
he says, “because it is under the control of the Ministry of Pensions 
In America there are competing manufacturers with patents that 
It’s bad. I’m going to fight that Perhaps you 
saw him in the cinema. He was the ex parachutist who was chosen 
by MGM to play the part of the armless man in the film, The Best 
Years of Our Lives. War took his hands from him, but could not 
take his courage. 

It was the last night before reaching New York that Merle Oberon 
asked me to attend a private dinner party she was giving for a 


Continued on page 44 


cannot be pooled 


small group in the Verandah Grill. 
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BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


Free Speech and Thin Skins 





NEW election issue has cropped 
up unexpectedly in the past few 
weeks the issue of free speech 
on the radio. 

In a way, of course, it has been an 
issue for years. Private radio stations 
have always contended that they are 
being suppressed and regimented by 
the CBC. Progressive Conservatives 
have echoed these complaints in 
parliament, at the same time attack- 
ing CBC broadcasts and holding the 
Government responsible for them. 

Liberals have tended to let the 
attacks go unanswered. They aren’t 
worried by the private stations, which 
have never demonstrated much of a 
political following. As for the CBC 
commentaries, Liberals are just as 
thin-skinned as other politicians and 
the CBC annoys them almost as 
frequently as it annoys the other 
parties. 

Ironically, the broadcast that set 
off the free speech issue was one 
which annoyed the Liberals intensely. 
Michael Barkway, of the Financial 
Post, in an eight-minute piece one 
Sunday afternoon, spent about five of 
his minutes taking the hide off L. B. 
Pearson, Minister of External Affairs. 
Loyal Liberals were furious. 

To their utter astonishment, in 
parliament next day the same broad- 
cast was bitterly denounced by 
George Drew, Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. No Conservative had heen so 
much as mentioned in it, by name or 
by implication, but Drew made it a 
question of privilege on behalf of 
“every member of this House”’ and 
called upon the Government to “‘act,”’ 
presumably by punishing the com- 
mentator or the CBC or both. 

As the baffled Liberals listened 
they began to get some notion of 


what had made Drew so angry. In his 
introductory remarks Barkway had 
touched on the Currie Report, noting 
that the famous reference to horses 
on the payroll had been ‘so impre- 
He added (quite 


that a cub reporter who so 


cise as to be false.”’ 
rightly 
garbled a police-court story would 
lose his job. 

Weeks before, on the day par- 
liament reopened, the Prime Minister 
had explained to the House that the 
horse story was false (though he did 
not use that word). Twenty-four 
hours later, in a radio address, George 
Drew said the horse story “hadn't 
been seriously challenged yet.’ Bark- 
way’s willingness to accept the Prime 
Minister’s word was an affront to 
parliament, Drew said, since the 
Currie Report was going to a com- 
mittee of parliament for examination. 

Conservative MPs were as baffled 
as the Liberals, and a lot more upset. 
They suspected, rightly, that Drew’s 
argument would go down very badly 
with the working Press. One veteran 
correspondent, himself a_ lifelong 
Conservative and an unofficial ad- 
viser of the party, told them, ‘‘ihat 
speech did George Drew more harm 
than anything that’s been said or 
done since he came to Ottawa.”’ 

Apparently, though, the party 
must have decided it was in too deep 
to back out. At any rate, Donald 
Fleming, chief Conservative spokes- 
man on the radio committee repeated 
his leader’s charges at great length 
in a debate a few days later. 

The Liberals didn’t say much at 
the time. Prime Minister St. Laurent 
said, “I don’t think I need to make 
any comment whatever’ on the 
Drew ‘“‘question of privilege,” be- 


cause “‘the Continued on page 74 
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Trade-In Allowance <. 
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For 60 days your Willard Dealer will 
give you an extra liberal allowance for your 
old battery regardless of its make, age or condition, 

when you trade it for a factory-fresh, quick-starting Willard. 
Don’t let a battery failure put you in a tough spot. 

See your Willard Dealer today—his extra March-April 
allowance makes it smarter to trade now 

than to take a chance. 


YOU PAY NO MORE FOR A WILLARD—For more than 50 years 
Willard has devoted its entire energy and skill to producing batteries 
which have earned a world-wide reputation for quick starting —for long 
life. But a Willard sells in the same price range as many ordinary batteries 
—and costs a lot less to own. 


YET WILLARD GIVES YOU... 


Metalex Grids for 100 
protection against overcharging, 
today’s Number One Battery Killer 


Safety-Fill Construction for more 
positive protection against over- 
filling, the cause of acid spray and 


dangerous corrosion 
National Guarantee . . the 


written guarantee you get when 
you buy a Willard will be honored 
anywhere you drive 


$ 
WILLARD PRICES START AT 7 2 5 


Less an extra big trade-in allowance for your old batiery 


Up to 119% more starting power 
at zero than required by S.A.E. 
standards 





“"SAFETY-FILL’’ BATTERIES 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. OF CANADA Lid., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Manufactured in Canada by 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


featuring Canada’s most advanced engine desien 


the red ram 140 h.p. V8 


action car of the year 


The 1953 Dodge Coronet V-8 is styled for action . . . more 
streamlined ... more compact... yet with more passenger 
and trunk room than ever. It’s designed for action to provide 
a road-hugging, curve-holding ride, new steering ease, 
wonderful manoeuverability. It’s powered for action with a 
new 140 h.p. V-8 engine of the famous “‘dome-shaped” 
design (as described below)—that gives astonishing pick-up 
and smooth, sustained speed. 








This new V-8 engine brings you the triple power advantages 
of ‘“‘dome-shaped”’ combustion chamber . . . short stroke 
design... high lift lateral valves —a design universally 
recognized as the ideal for power and economy. It provides 
more power per cubic inch displacement than any other 
mass-produced engine .. . more fuel energy goes into power, 
less is wasted in heat and friction. 

Gyro-Matic transmission is standard equipment — giving you no-shift 
driving at its best. Gyro-Torque transmission — for extra bursts of speed 
from “get-away” to 45 m.p.h. — is available at extra cost. 


ARRANGE TODAY FOR A THRILLING ROAD-TEST RIDE 


COYOWHCL 4B 
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QUEEN MARY 





EDWARD VII GEORGE \V 


PALACE 


Beginning the absorbing story of the House of Windsor, which began with 


the passionate enigma of Victoria and is now headed by her dedicated 


great-great-granddaughter Elizabeth, whom this year we shall crown Queen 





THE QUEEN MOTHER 


PRINCESS MARGARET 


DUKE OF WINDSOR 


PART ONE OF SEVEN PARTS: 


HE scattered British realm, whose jigsaw-puzzle parts often have 
' little in common except an allegiance to an extraordinary family 
» living in a gilded palace, tends to look on the members of its royal 
= dynasty with a certain ambivalence. On the one hand it expects 





its sovereigns to be human. On the other, it is constantly surprised when 
they are. 

A cataract of newspaper trivia brings home every day the point that 
the people within the palace are mortal: that a fairy prince likes to drink 
pink gin and drive a sports car ninety-two miles an hour; that a fairy princess 
can wink at a soldier and go mad about Danny Kaye records; that a fairy 
queen plays a mean game of canasta and is crazy about as plebian a pastime 
as square dancing. And yet, when a middle-aged prince charming rejects 
a throne for the most fundamental of mortal emotions, the shock to his 
subjects is so great that it must be cushioned by the daily repetition of the 
phrase that “after all, he is human.” 

For the common round of kings and queens is such that it is never easy 
to think of them as altogether real. They appear either as jeweled deities, 
framed momentarily in the twenty-carat gold leaf and Cipriani panels of a 
state coach, or as highly efficient automatons: walking Union Jacks, machines 
for shaking innumerable hands, human gramophones for the mouthing of 
other men’s speeches. When a Princess discards her state coach for a Lincoln 
convertible, the children cry out in disappointment. When a human gramo- 
phone starts broadcasting its own irrevocable decisions, the adults cry out 


in dismay. 
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GEORGE VI 


DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


ELIZABETH II 


By PIERRE BERTON 


The reaction is akin to that experienced by a young waiter in Voisin’s, 
a Paris restaurant frequented during the nineteenth century by princes of 
the blood, including Albert Edward of Wales. He bored peepholes in the 
doors of the private dining rooms because, as he explained, “I wanted to 
find out how princes made love.” 

‘“Alas,”’ he added, with both astonishment and regret, “their love-making 
is no more different than any other mortal’s.”’ 

All the members of the House of Windsor, which is the newer name for 
the House of Coburg, are mortal. Their story, which begins with Queen 
Victoria, the founder of the present royal dynasty, is anything but dull. In 
their private lives and times there is plenty of the raw material out of which 
great fictional family sagas are concocted. Indeed the ingredients are more 
than faintly Galsworthian 

There is grandmamma, the rapier-straight matriarch, of whom everyone 
is a little terrified, clinging to the old ways as fiercely as she clings to her 
toques and tulles, unchanging as the English climate, her granite character 
standing as a Gibraltar among the eroding tides of family dissent and family 
tragedy; 

There was grandpapa, her sailor husband, with his gusty temper, who 
ran his family like a ship, frightening and antagonizing his sons, yet choking 
up with emotion whenever he mentioned them or the rest of the family to 
strangers; 

There is the ‘“‘wicked uncle,”’ now a remittance man, who married beneath 
him and whose name is only whispered in the family circle; and there was 
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his younger brother, the shy, stutter- 
ing, rather backward boy who seemed 
so weak and turned out to be so 
strong. 

There is the younger generation: 
the pretty little 
witty and so talented and so lonely 


younger sister so 
that everyone is trying to find a 
husband for her; and her dedicated 
elder sister, the shy, rather nervous 
girl who had to grow up so quickly 
when, at twenty-six, she found herself 
head of the family. 

In the 
images, stand the shadowy figures 


background, like graven 


of the ancestors: great-grandfather, 


a stout spade-bearded man whom 


liked 


gambled and ate 


everybody even though he 
prodigiously and 
took 


father, 


mistresses; 
Albert of 


Saxe-Coburg, that paragon of para- 


another whisper 
and his curious 
gons who was so strict with his son 
because he was haunted by the 
thought that the blood of the wicked 
princes of Hanover might make itself 
felt 

And last, but by no means least, 
was Albert’s wife Victoria. She was 
herself half Hanover and half Coburg. 
And she threatened to exhibit several 


alarming Hanover tendencies until 
she cast herself in the likeness of her 
husband to become, after his death, 
as much of an Albert Memorial as 
the grotesque piece of statuary that 
bears his name. 

But the hot red 
Hanovers still mingles with the chill 


the Coburgs in the 


blood of the 
blue blood of 
veins of Victoria’s descendants. How 
else to explain the astonishing human 
contrasts that are the most striking 
feature of the British royal house? 


Pink Champagne, Stamp Albums 


Edward VII with his love for 
plovers’ eggs, baccarat, professional 
beauties and Duminy triple sec ’83; 
Edward VIII with his tastes in night 
clubs and his propensity for playing 
the drums in jazz bands; the fashion- 
able Princess Margaret who likes to 
read racy French novels, drink pink 
champagne and dance until dawn 
with 
domestic of 


these be 
that 
monarchs, who preferred his stamp 


how can equated 


George V, most 
collection and his morning bowl of 
soup to more esoteric pursuits and 
was always in bed by 11.10 p.m.; or 
George VI whose heart lay in the 
pheasant and grouse coverts at Sand- 
ringham and Balmoral; or Elizabeth 
that young 
whose preoccupied 


Regina, consecrated 
Queen 
face bears the Coburg stamp of duty” 

The Hanover line ended with great- 
great-grandmother and the Coburg 
line began with great-great-grand- 
father. How cold and expressionless 
they both look staring out from the 
effigies and statues and Winterhalter 


serious, 


paintings that clutter the royal houses 
of Britain Albert, 
severe, Victoria absolutely devoid of 
In her black satin dresses 


serious and 


expression. 
and white tulle caps and elastic boots 
she reminded the painter Von Angeli 
of a plump little mushroom. But, 
behind the blank mushroom expres- 
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Creat yran 


(and with) Hombung in Be 


sion, there was a heart that beat with 
a wild and exuberant passion. Her 
Hanoverian uncles and father were 
all passionate, lusty, cruel, tempestu- 
ous men. ‘“‘The damndest millstones 
about the neck of any government 
that can be imagined,”’ the Duke of 
Wellington called them. Their family 
name was Guelph and they went back 
to Charlemagne. The worst of them 
was the Duke of Cumberland with 
his scarred face, ragged beard and 
his single evil eye. He was so un- 
popular that he was believed to have 
murdered his valet and seduced his 
sister. The best of them was the 
Duke of Kent, Victoria’s father, who 


at Mylo Rav and Feather ap boys 


FROM ELIZABETH 


thought nothing of 
recalcitrant soldier to 999 strokes of 
But they all had a great 


deal of charm. Some of the passion, 


sentencing a 
the cat. 


some of the charm has filtered down 
through succeeding generations. 
Victoria had the rippling Hanover 
laugh. The tiny bud of a mouth 
opened wide and the heart-shaped 
head was flung back at the 
and puns and risqué stories which, 


jokes 


despite the legend of ‘‘we are not 
amused,”” she thoroughly enjoyed. 
She was a spendthrift in the Hanover 
tradition. She enjoyed her meals 
and had a tendency to gobble them. 


She mixed whisky with her port and 
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with Gramdmanme 


PACK TO VICTORIA 


she liked to gallop at top speed across 
the moors. She loved to dance until 
dawn pinked the Carrara marble of 
Nash’s great Roman arch before the 
palace and she confessed that the 
quadrilles made her feel 
frantic.” 


~ quite 


Her pompous martinet of a father 
had died when she was eight months 
old. Her 


mother brought her up so strictly 


ambitious and _ tactless 
that she was forced to wear a piece 
of holly at her neck to keep her chin 
up. The demure expressionless child 
gave no hint of the steel within her 
character until she was told she was 
Queen. Then, with a poise that sent 
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{ SNAPSHOT ALBI 


backs of her 
courtiers, she banished her mother 


shivers down the 
to the shadows of the palace and 
took over the reins of queenship. 
All her life she sought a father- 
image. She sought it in her first 
prime minister, until her enemies 
hissed at her as ‘“‘Mrs. Melbourne.” 
She sought it in Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg, whom she loved with an 
intensity of passion that still burned 
hotly forty years after his death. 
She sought it in those totally dis- 
parate characters, John Brown, the 
rough Scots gillie, whom she allowed 
to insult her, and Benjamin Disraeli, 
whose own personal brand of soot hing 
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M OF THE WINDSOR 


syrup was perhaps the st.ckiest ever 
countenanced. 

She sought affection, consideration 
and personal comfort for she had had 
little enough in her youth. She never 
looked behind her but simply sat 
down wherever she happened to be. 
For she knew a chair would always 
be there. Ensconced among the 
monkey-puzzle trees of her home of 
Osborne, on the remote Isle of Wight, 
she waited while her ageing ministers 
suffered the torments of seasickness 
to come to her with state matters. 

She never changed the outward 
composure of her expressionless face. 
Only in her diaries and letters, en- 
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DYNASTY 


livened by exclamation points and 
underlined words, is there a hint of 
her inner gusto. She left behind 
twelve hundred folio volumes of her 
letters and a hundred volumes of her 
journal, all in her own hand. 

To Albert she gave all the affection 
and the passion which had been 
bottled up inside her since birth 
She gave it so completely that she 
had very little left for her children. 
Her eldest daughter, Vicky, who was 
quite charming, she thought ugly 
for Vicky was Albert’s favorite 
daughter. As for Bertie, her eldest 
son, who became King Edward VII, 
she thought him stupid and after 


Albert’s death she could not stand 
to have him in the same room 


Her forty-year immolation on the 


altar of Albert’s memory is one of 
the more extraordinary chapters in 
Albert of 


Saxe-Coburg und Gotha was one of 


royal annals But then 
the most extraordinary men who 
ever guided the hand of a queen 
He came from a fairy-tale dynasty 
which in one swift generation had 
burst the bounds of a penniless duchy 
to populate half the thrones of 


Europe. The Coburgs marched 
forward hand in hand with Duty 
and Ambition From the age of 
three Albert had been told he would 
marry the future queen of England 
and from the age of three he never 


questioned his duty 
Concertos For a Coburg 


He was the complete antithesis of 


the lusty and immoral Hanovers 


who were Victoria’s forebears. Even 
from the sceptical vantage point of 
a later century he still seems almost 
too good to be true. An observant 
diplomat, Count Mensdorff, remarked 
that ‘‘from the earliest infancy he 
was distinguished for perfect moral 
purity both in word and deed.”” He 
liked to go to bed early; he preferre d 


Mendelssohn 


concertos to foxhunters’ horns; and 


chess to cricket and 


he hated wild parties and bawdy 
stories He never learned how to 
relax. He was at his green-topped 
desk by seven in the morning churn 
ing out the endless memoranda which 
characterized each of his days and 
in his spare time he painted pictures 
played the organ, or composed Ts 
Deums and chorales. He focused the 
cold light of his methodical and 
intellectual mind upon the chaos of 
the palace He devised an indexed 
filing system of his own long before 
such things were known and _ his 


economies and reforms saved hi 
Queen enough money to purchase 


Osborne. 


But he never understood his 
adopted countrymen any more thar 
he understood their climate Witt! 


his filing-cabinet mind, his profes 
sional attitude, his stiff and formal 
personality, his inherent shyness and 
his absolute absence of frivolity he 
seemed as foreign as his accent. The 
English suffered him but neve 
warmed to him. Yet he founded a 
dynasty more English than the Union 
Jack, made his Queen over in his ow: 
image and erected the stern moral 
Victorian Age 


Thirty years after his death he was 


framework of the 


still, in effect, King of England, for 
the Queen 
decision on the simple 
“What would dearest Albert have 
done”? 


predicated her every 


quest mn 


On his death, Victoria’s emotional 
currents were channeled into a vast 
and morbid preoccupation with the 
grave. Earlier, when her mother had 
died, she had wept almost solidly 
for two weeks. Now she clung to her 
grief with such a tenacity that it 
became her friend and constant com 
She cut off her daughter's 
the dear 
Above her bed she hung a 


panion 
hair and placed the locks in 
coffin.” 
picture of Albert’s face in death. His 
room at Windsor remained untouched 
just as he had left it right down to 


the glass in Continued on page 66 
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This 


was 


once 


the 


heart 


of Toronto, 


now 


t's 


a market 


area. 


The city has 


moved northwest but 


Toronto-haters 





still think it looks like this. 


What Karsh saw in Toronto 


Derby. 


Karsh 


says 


all 


bars 


look alike. 


This 


one 


is 


the Brown 


TV, subway and cocktail bars help symbolize 


the sweeping changes which have transformed 


the character of a once-settied metropolis 


= RATHER unflattering picture 
above, which Yousuf Karsh couldn’t 
resist taking, is revealing evidence of 
the great change that has come over 
Toronto in a few swift years. This was 
the old 


muddy York. The city hall was close 


former heart of the town of 


by and so were the wealthiest people. 
But 
streets no longer represent Toronto. Its 


ancient buildings and narrow 
centre has moved north and west to the 
posh salons of Bloor Street. The city 
itself is bursting with people, wealth 
and energy as the following pages show. 
But a like Karsh 


three things about Toronto 


remarks 
the 


facade of postwar cocktail bars that has 


newcomer 


neon 


given it a new look, the lacy frieze of 
that like 
a chain, and the deep scar of a new 


The 


television aerials encircles it 


subway cutting through its heart. 
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Toronto 
that it is 


that 


aerials 


bar means 
the 
wealthy; the subway that it has more 


All of 
photographer Karsh to say flatly that 


more 


tolerant: 


people. these reasons prompt 


‘Toronto is now the centre of Canada 
no matter what other cities may think.’ 
MAGAZINE, 
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The Glitter and the Gold 


on Changing Bloor Street 
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In five years Bloor Street has become Toronto's Park Avenue. Bargain 
houses still enliven the fringes but svelte salons like Morgan's (right) 
dominate the expensive, fashionable core with frills, furs and finery. 


me a ae ae ee ete 


reer WS 


Toronto's famous subway, the first in Canada, isn't all underground. Karsh was intrigued by this open cut which slices through the suburbs. 
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A beef marker 


at Canada Packers selects fresh meat 


for the tables of the nation. 


A Hub for Commerce 


Catalogues pour out and dollars flow in as industry 


creates strong new patterns on the Toronto skyline 


‘Toronto, Yousuf Karsh decided, makes 
everything from mouthwashes to jet air- 
But of all, he makes 


If it is a city of meat packers and test 


craft. most found, it 
money. 

pilots, it is also a city of bankers, and he 
gathered a group of them together in the 
board room of Toronto’s newest skyscraper to 
make the picture at right. In doing so, Karsh 
found that in one respect Toronto still earned 
reputation for He 
intended to take several portraits of bank 


banke demurred at 


its conservatism. had 


directorates but some 
having their picture taken 


Karsh. They said it had never been done before. 


even by Yousuf 
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Karsh not by 
Toronto’s mushrooming homes he was fasci- 
by modern architecture of 
factories, whose clean flat lines dominate the 
skyline on the city’s outskirts. Most of the 
brand names found in the catalogues which 
pour out of Toronto to the rest of the country 


Though was impressed 


nated the her 


can be seen in letters of chrome and neon on 
the rapidly expanding factories that line the 
sweeping Queen Elizabeth Highway west of the 
city and the famous Golden Mile in Scar- 
borough along the eastern fringe. Here spelled 
out in familiar household words is the key to 
the wealth of the city of banking skyscrapers. 





The directors 
Toronto's 


MACLEAN 
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to sit 
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An endless stream of alluring catalogues flows out of Eaton's huge mail-order department 











Shall . 


bank directors go to Florida, hence the empty chairs. Newest product to be manufactured in Toronto is the famous black-nosed CF-100 jet. 


by Karsh. Picture was taken in late January when most 
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Karsh’s Toronto continued 


A Magnet for Talent 


New faces and new minds from India to Eire 


make Toronto a centre for art and science 


TELEVISION 


14 





This is the CBC's production of Candida, the first Shaw play 


O' ALL the talented people 
who appear on these pages, 


only two were born in To- 


ronto: Foster Hewitt, the hockey 
broadcaster, and Chris Plummer, 
the actor in the Lady’s Not For 
Burning. The rest were drawn to 
Toronto from as far off as Bom- 
bay, India (where Lister Sinclair, 
the radio writer and critic, was 





ever to be televised In North America. 
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born), to Galway Bay, Eire, home 
of Katherine Blake, the actress. 
A. Y. Jackson and Dr. Henrietta 
Banting both come from Quebec, 
Kate Aitken is a small-town prod- 
uct from Beeton, Ont., and Dr. 
Healey Willan, the composer, is 
English. But all of them are now 
Toronto citizens, and most of them 


have become nationally and inter- 
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Karsh found standards high 
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nationally known. This galaxy of 
talent, concentrated in one city, 
struck Karsh greatly, as did the 
new craft of television which 


? 


manages to make use of most of 


7 
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the arts and sciences shown on 


these pages. Karsh who has seen 
U.S. video thinks CBC programs 
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to economize, more ingenious. 
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LEARNING THEATRE 
Vaclac Koclik, from Kosice, Czechoslo- Lead roles in Christopher Fry play produced by Toronto's Jupiter Theatre 
vakia, studies at University of Toronto are taken by Irish-born Katherine Blake, English-born Rosemary Sowby 


in the seclusion of Hart House library (right) and Chris Plummer (centre) who is the only home-grown product 


These well - known 
Canadians are now 


Toronto citizens 


HERE are some Toronto nota 

bles as photographed by Karsh 

Two are Quebecers, two English- 

men, two Winnipeggers but only 

one is a Torontonian in the proper 

sense. In the Queen City each has 

found opportunity for his talent. 
ART RADIO 
A. Y. Jackson helped found CBC Court of Opinion: Moderator Neil LeRoy, 
the famous Group of Seven. with Jean Tweed, Lister Sinciair, Kate Aitken 


ee 
a 


——— 


SPORT MUSIC MEDICINE 

Foster Hewitt, whose name is synony- Healey Willan, noted Toronto composer Dr. Henrietta Banting 
mous with he:key, gazes over the ice and organist, is busy on new composi- gynecologist. Her husband was 
at the great Maple Leaf Gardens arena tions commissioned for the Coronation famous as discoverer of insulin 


is now a 
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What Karsh liked 
about Toronto... 


iC AnsH WAS unimpressed by the left) for, he says, “I was impressed by 
physical appearance of Toronto, the amount of creative work being 
a city draped in smog, entangled in done in Toronto.”” And in all his 


traffic problems and jammed with portraits he tried to emphasize 


uninspiring beehive housing pro- young people, from moppets in the 
jects. But the youth and vigor of museum to artists in a studio. Like 
Toronto’s citizens delighted him. He the smokestacks on the right they, 
YOUNG ARTISTS pose for Karsh in studio of Cleeve Horne (rear). made many pictures of rising musi- too, represent a city 


Shown here left to right: William Winter, R. York Wilson and Jack Nichols. cians and painters (as the one at sometimes damned for its industry. * 


praised and 


YOUNG MINDS are improved in museum in regular weekday tours YOUNG BODIES get therapy in polio bath at famous ‘Sick Kids"’ 
for Toronto school children. This is Canadian handicraft exhibit. hospital whose new, modern lines dominate University Avenue 


YOUNG SOCIALITES were chosen by Karsh for two reasons: all are pretty and all do useful work through the various charities of the Junior League 








>....and what 
he didnt 
like 





TRAFFIC which jams narrow canyon of slender SMOG belching from industrial smokestacks casts its murky pall over the downtown section of the 
Bay Street is Toronto's main Achilles’ heel city. Karsh was particularly incensed by this because it often ruined the light for his pictures 











. « b any fz 


FRONT DOOR to city where Queen Elizabeth Highway begins is marred by BACK DOOR of Toronto is hodgepodge of ‘‘strawberry box" housing 
smokestack and water tower which clutter an otherwise elegant entranceway. where rows of identical homes mushroom up for increasing population 
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By KEN JOHNSTONE 


COLOR PHOTOS FOR MACLEAN’S BY RONNY JAQUES 


HE CURTAIN at New York City Center 
Theatre came down on the last strains of the 
De Banfield music as the red-clad Christian 
warrior, Tancred, slowly bore from the stage the 
limp figure of Clorinda, the pagan girl whom he had 
loved and had unwittingly killed in The Duel. 
Wave upon wave of applause greeted the dancers as 
they came back onstage for their bows, and when, at 
last, the slim black-clad figure of the pagan girl 
warrior slipped through the parted curtains for a 
footlight curtsy, cheers and bravos mingled with the 
renewed applause to give unmistakable proof of 
the personal triumph she had scored. 
Next day New York’s leading dance critics cast 
their ballots with the popular vote. John Martin, 
venerable critic of the New York Times, declared 


Melissa Hayden w erfe 


Little Millie Herman had come a long way; from 
her dance classes ten years ago at the Boris Volkofi 
studio in Toronto to leading roles as a ballerina 
with one of the most brilliant ballet companies in 
the Western world, the New York City Ballet. 
And while Canada has produced some fine dancers, 
is the existence today of two native professional 
companies proves, none has gone as far and as 
brilliantly in the world of international dancing as 
Millie. When Anatole Chujoy, editor of Dance 
News and the Dance Encyclopedia, places her 
among the first ten ballerinas west of the Iron 


Ten years of hard work and heartache 
changed Millie Herman, a Toronto fruit dealer's daughter, 





into Melissa Hayden, one of the top ten ballerinas 
this side of the Iron Curtain 















































































Curtain it is a judgment which few other dance 
authorities would dispute. 

Curiously enough it was the intervention of the 
same Chujoy upon the Toronto dance scene ten 
years ago that resulted in a remarkable prophecy 
and a fateful decision. 

Boris Volkoff, who had formed his Canadian 
Ballet and who was anxious to get an opinion of a 
recognized authority on its merits, invited Chujoy 
to attend two performances that were being given at 
Massey Hall. Chujoy saw the performances and the 
following afternoon he spoke to the dancers about 
the difficulties and the rewards of professional 
ballet. He complimented the company on its 
showing but he pulled few punches when he talked 
about professional standards. 

That night, in an intimate bull session at which 
the writer was present, he was asked about indivi- 
dual performers and the two leading ballerinas of 
the company were mentioned: ‘“‘Were they potential 
professional material?” 

“Not those,” said Chujoy gently, “but that other 
little one, who had much smaller roles, Mildred 
Herman. She has the quality that could make a 
great ballerina some day.” 

Millie did not hear about the prophecy, which 
was received with some bewilderment at the time 
but Chujoy’s talk to the company made a decisive 
impression on her. She says now: “I had no real 
ambition to become a_ professional dancer until 
Anatole Chujoy came to Toronto and told us about 
all the miseries and all the glories of professional 
ballet. That is when the bug bit me.”’ 

It was quite a bite. In ten years Melissa Hayden 
still Millie to her old classmates as well as to 
fellow dancers) has moved steadily up the ladder 
to stardom. From her first inconspicuous job as a 
member of the corps de ballet of the Radio City 
Music Hall’s troupe, to Ballet Theatre, to Ballet 
Alicia Alonso, finally to starring roles with the 
New York City Ballet, Millie’s progress has been 
steady and hard-earned, with some heartbreaking 
setbacks. It has taken 


Continued on page ) 


Melissa dances Clorinda, the pagan girl warrior in The Duel. 
the critics. She did the dancing for star Claire Bloom in Chaplin's Limelight 















Inspired,’ said 




















PART 


BY SIDNEY KATZ 


F ALL the questions in the troubled field 
of education the one that touches off the 
most fireworks is: ‘How good a job are our 
schools doing?”’ 

Across the country, I found teachers, university 
professors, trustees, retired inspectors, businessmen, 
parents and taxpayers warmly divided. On one 
side, the ‘‘traditionalists’”’ thunder that the innova 
tions of the last forty years have pushed education 
to the brink of disaster. On the other, the “‘pro- 
gressives’’” whose ranks include most educators 
claim the schools are doing a better job than ever. 

A frequent complaint is that the three Rs _ read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic are being neglected 

{i wouldn’t trust my eighteen-year-old stenog 
rapher, a high-school graduate, to type a simple 
note on her own declining an invitation to dinner,” 
says an Edmonton businessman. “It would be 
full of grammatical and spelling errors.” Dr. Sidney 
Smith, president of the University of Toronto, 
claims that “the training in English given in high 
school is no longer adequate equipment for the 
university.” The student nurse’s ability to do 
arithmetic is so poor, says the Canadian Nurses’ 
Association, that ‘‘she can’t calculate the correct 
fractional doses in medication.”’ 

Such charges, claim the progressives, are far too 
extreme. J. R. H. Morgan, superintendent of 
secondary sctools at Toronto, states: *“There’s:not 
a scrap of scientific evidence that the three Rs 
aren’t being adequately taught.” 

Time is being wasted on “educational frills’”’ say 
the traditionalists, attacking courses like social 
studies, guidance, effective living, art and music. 
They agree with the Charlottetown newspaper 
which said, “Our schools provide a little of this, a 
little of that and not much of anything.” The 
eply to this ts that only a well-rounded school 
program can produce well-rounded citizens. 

The philosophy that “learning is fun” is under 
ire. Traditionalists say, “‘Real learning is not fun; 
it’s hard work. Give our children enough of it and 
you're developing both their mind and character.” 
The graduate of the “‘learning-is-fun’’ school, in 
the words of a western professor, is “‘an ignorant 
namby-pamby with the mind of a_ permanent 
adolescent.”’ 

Progressives label such views medieval or worse. 
‘To demand a return to the old methods,” they 
say, “is like ignoring the doctor’s prescription for 
penicillin and aureomycin and merely demanding 
a mustard plaster.” 

Many a_ bewildered parent wonders: Who is 
right? Have our educational planners been seduced 
by the progressives? In trying to make our 
children happy in the classroom, have we ended 
up by making them illiterate? 

These questions can’t be answered glibly. The 
subject itself is complex; the discussion of it has 
heen further complicated by confusion over defini- 
tions. The words “‘progressive” and ‘‘traditional- 
ist’’ are relative. As Dr. Sidney Smith points out, 
“In practice no teacher is exclusively traditionalist 
or exclusively progressive.’’ After observing Can- 
adian public schools for thirty years, Prof. Charles 
Phillips, of the Ontario College of Education, says 
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Already desperately short 


“T have yet to see a progressive school as described 
by its opponents. 
flying saucer of Canadian education.”’ 


The fact that our educational system is under 


criticism is not in itself a cause for alarm and 
certainly it is not a cause for surprise. We have 
always grumbled and groaned about our children 
and our schools. Socrates (400 BC) and_ Peer the 
Hermit (1274 AD) in their time had harsh things 
to say about both. In 1887 the Kingston (Ont. 
Daily News reported that “children at public 
school learn to be boisterous, immodest, screaming 
kicking creatures such as never was seen even 
among the pagans.”” Thirty years ago an Ontario 
high-school inspector tested first-year students in 
their three Rs and pronounced fifty-five percent 
of them to be bad or poor. 

Criticism has now reached a crescendo because 
in the last half century, there have been revolu 
tionary changes in the declared education aims, 


of staff 


The progressive school is the 





curricula and in the actual methods of teaching 

Fifty years ago, when Canada was a rural 
nation, life was simpler and most of the school’s 
time was devoted to the three Rs, with some 
geography and history thrown in The teacher 
followed a rigidly prescribed program. In Edmon 
ton, for example, on the second Tuesday in October 
in 1931 every grade-five class in the city would 
be drilled in the same exercise, at the same hour 


The child sat at his desk all day with the teacher 


doing most of the talking, “‘pouring knowledge fron 
the big jug into the little mug. Che primary 
grade child of yesteryear could complain, “‘I don’t 


like school because I can’t read or write and the 
teacher won’t let me talk.” 

The teacher administered heavy doses of drill 
and memory work. The child’s mind was stuffed 
with information. which often’ had little real 
meaning for him. I recently examined school text- 
books used in Ontario and Quebec at the turn of 


Traditional Methods in Arithmetic are Widely Used 
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These two Alberta classes give a sample of the cl2avage in education opinion. At the Rabbit Hill 
rural school Mrs. Josephine Law, a keen and devoted teacher, instructs by the orthodox method. 
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the century. In spelling, the children were required 
to learn long lists of words like Pernambuco, 
Paramaribo, Popocatapetyl, astrography, corniger- 
ous, dendrology. Geography was presented by a 
series of questions and answers, with the child 

A typical 
name _ three 


expected to memorize the answers. 
question: Can you point out and 
counties on the Bay of Fundy and the chief towns? 

Strict discipline was enforced, often by corporal 
The teacher was usually the enemy 
of his students. A retired Ontario teacher recalls, 
“It was shocking what we did to the slow youngster. 
The teacher encouraged him with remarks like, 
“There must be a lot in your head, Willie, because 
you never let anything out.’”’’ Most children 
dropped out after elementary school. High school 


punishment. 


was only for a select group. 

This is not a wholesale condemnation of the old 
schools. They were appropriate to their time. 
There were bad teachers, but also good ones, and 
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many adults have pleasant memories of the little 





red schoolhouse. But new discoveries have been 
made in every field, including education. Perhaps 
the greatest single discovery, to quote Nicholas 
Murray Butler, was “the child as a factor in 
education.”” The emphasis in the classroom, which 
was formerly on what was being taught gradually 
shifted to the child. 

Recognition that 
capacity and ability led to a freer atmosphere in 


each child has a_ different 
the classroom, a more flexible study program. John 
doctrine, “‘Learn by 

Learning became identified with the 
If the child was interested in what 


Dewey’s doing,’’ became 
accepted. 
child’s interest. 
he was doing he would learn better and make a 
more sustained effort. Subjects were no longer 
presented as a compendium of facts, dates and 
Everything had to make 
related to his life and 


Instead 


places to be memorized. 
sense to the child and be 


experience. The teacher’s role changed. 


But Progressive Techniques are Gaining Popularity 





At University of Alberta's elementary school Anne Roberts teaches simple arithmetic in a store 
especially set up in a classroom. The children “buy’’ everyday products, always check the change. 
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are also riven by the dispute over what kind of education our children should get 


3 Rs 


which 





of issuing commands and laying down rules 
he enforced by rewards and punishments his job 
was to encourage the children to efforts of their 
own choice 

The ultimate aim of this new system can be 
summed up in Dewey’s single phrase, “School is 
life.” An attempt was made to convert the class 
room into a small-size scale of life, where each 
child could discover his strengths and weaknesses, 
develop initiative, learn to face new situations with 
confidence. Dewey shared Montaigne’s belief that 
“the object of education is not to make a scholar 
but a man.” 

Other pressures have also been reshaping the 
school. In 1910 there were thirty thousand high 
school students in all Canada. In 1921 there were 
eighty-five thousand. From 1921 to 1952 enrollment 
jumped to more than three hundred thousand, an 
increase of more than three hundred percent, while 
the general population increased by less than fifty 
percent The function of secondary schools has 
consequently broadened and they can no longer 
cater to the chosen few. ‘“Today many of our 
students have little interest in academic subjects 
and small ability to pursue them,” says Dr. Charles 
Phillips. 

To add to the difficulties of educators, they have 
to compete with movies, radio, TV, comics, auto 
mobiles and commercial entertainments for the 
attention of children and prepare students to enter 
highly industrialized 
One hundred years ago the first 


a world which has become 
and specialized. 
North 


thousand 


American dictionary contained seventy 


words; today it has more than six 


hundred thousand Eighty years ago the U. S 
Directory 


vocations a youngster could choose 


Occupation listed three hundred and 
thirty-eight 
today it lists more than twenty thousand 

All across Canada I saw how these new ideas 
have transformed the face of the classroom In 
grade one of the Queen Elizabeth School at Saint 
John there are movable tables, benches and chairs 
so that the children can move about and group 
themselves according to their interest. The “black 
boards” are an eye-saving shade of green, the floor 
is of pink and green tile, there’s a toilet, drinking 
fountain and washbasin adjoining the roon 
Upstairs, next to the home-economics laboratory 
is a completely furnished family-size apartment 
learn to be homemakers and 


where the girls 


hostesses. The library down the hall is managed 
by a group of eighteen grade eight and nine girls, 
known as the Bookworms 

The blackboard used to be the teacher's only 
teaching aid. Today, like many others, the Quebec 
City High School uses motion pictures and slides 
to teach science, history and geography Walt 
Disney-like film strips and tape recorders help the 
students with languages. Some individual class 
rooms are stocked with magazines, newspapers and 
as many as five hundred reference books. Loud 
speakers bring radio broadcasts into the classroom 
In a Vancouver school, health was being taught 
One had 


been fed on scraps of doughnuts, candy bars and 


with the help of two white Wistar rats 


hot dogs; the other was Continued on page 47 
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A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 








William Aberhart had an unquenchable call to preach and the province of 
Alberta was his pulpit. Now, as his Social Credit Party prepares for its 
first national campaign, the strange and important story of this strange 


and important man presents new implications and the same old confusion 


NDER a hot midsummer sun more than 

five thousand people milled about the exhi- 

bition grounds in Edmonton. They scuffed 

through the sawdust in front of the grand- 
stand and clustered at the ring-toss booths and the 
hotdog stands. Family groups sat on the grass 
eating basket lunches. It was, a reporter observed, 
an even bigger crowd than had gathered there 
a few years before to listen to one Dr. Price, who 
claimed he could cure all maladies by the laying 
on of his hands. 

\ brass band played Tell Me The Old, Old Story. 
After a time a group of men filed onto the grand- 
stand Ribbons in their buttonholes advertised 
‘Alberta Needs Social Credit.’”” The throng hushed 
for an opening prayer and settled back for the pro- 
gram. A baritone sang Old Man River. A group of 
girls did a military clog. There were races and soft- 
ball games. Finally the grand finale was announced: 
a comedy horse race between runners labeled 
“United Farmers of Alberta,” “‘Liberals,’’ ‘“‘Con- 
servatives”’ and ‘Social Credit,” the four provincial 
political parties. The master of ceremonies deliv- 
ered a breathless commentary: ‘Social Credit, the 
dark-horse entry, is gaining in the stretch. It’s 
yaining ... it’s gaining . . . Ladies and gentlemen, 
Social Credit is the WINNER!” The Liberal entry 
came in second, the Conservative third; the UFA 
was an also-ran. 

Later, amid wild applause, a massive pallid man 
in a three-button suit stepped to the front of the 
platform to speak: He started quietly, forefingers 
in his. vest pockets. Soon--cheeks puffing with 
vehemence, hand running over his bald cranium 
he was thundering, “‘We face a giant today. By 
ingenuity we can deprive him of his power. The 
sling of credit-loans-without-interest and the non- 
negotiable certificated stones will destroy his grip 
and deliver us from his power.”’ He called on his 
audience to unite for victory and economic freedom. 
“Oh Lord, grant us a foretaste of Thy millenial 
reign,” he prayed. “Organization is not enough. 
Our help must come from above.” 

So, in an atmosphere of carnival, revival meeting 
and crusade, Social Credit came to Alberta. So also 
William Aberhart, schoolteacher and fundamental- 
ist preacher, convinced the people of the province 
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he had a cure for economic ills as simple and miracu- 
lous as the laying on of hands. 

And so began the political party that today con- 
trols the booming provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia and plans to contest the coming federal 
election on a nationwide basis. But if the Social 
Credit Party still counts God as its staunchest ally 
on the hustings, it has abandoned Aberhart’s assur- 
ance that people can become prosperous by taking 
in each other’s washing; if it has its political oppo- 
nents badly scared, it has unblushingly come to 
terms with its traditional foe, the moneylender. For 
the party that was regarded in the Thirties as a sort 
of mule of politics without pride of ancestry or 
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hope of posterity —is now respectable, and the more 
formidable therefore. 

A month and a half after the Edmonton rally, 
on Thursday, Aug. 22, 1935, Alberta voted in the 
first Social Credit government in the world. Social 
Credit won fifty-six seats in the sixty-three seat 
legislature. The Liberals elected five members, the 
Conservatives two; the UFA, the former govern- 
ment party, was indeed an also-ran. It failed to get 
a seat. Aberhart, who had not run in the election, 
was made Premier. 

Three years earlier, Aberhart, principal of the big 
Crescent Heights High School and dean of the Cal- 
gary Prophetic Bible Institute, had felt led of God 











Ernest Manning, left, now Premier of Alberta, was Aberhart’s first student and closest associate 
He started in politics as Provincial Secretary. Right: Dr. Victor Wright held civil-service post. 
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“Bible Bill” Aberhart 


to teach the province how to save itself from finan- 
cial ruin. With thoroughness and zeal he set out to 
explain the remedy that had been revealed to him 
that the state give twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
credit a month to every adult Albertan. 

Shouldered to the premiership Aberhart found he 
had been arguing a proposition more suitable for 
debate than for practical politics, for Social Credit 
tangled with almost every established Canadian 
institution. This included freedom of speech, the 
hanking structure, the British North America Act 
and the Canadian federation itself. As an economic 
system it has not, to date, been tested. 

For his labors, and his presumption, Aberhart 
reaped perhaps the most hysterical opposition ever 
accorded any Canadian public figure — and the most 
insane devotion. The Calgary editor of a series of 
anti-Aberhart broadsides signed this statement 
‘“‘Aberhart is a dishonest, dishonorable, lying, blas 
pheming charlatan, who insinuated himself into 
power by deception and misrepresentation and is 
morally unfit to hold the office of premier.” A fanat- 
ic in Drumheller screamed back, ‘‘Arise and wor- 
ship Aberhart, the Son of God.”” Aberhart, never 
given to standing quietly on the sidelines, ad- 
dressed his opponents as “‘rats, sons of Satan, liars, 
fornicators.”’ 

The general intemperance of language wv 
matched by a series of the most improbable events 
ever to be viewed with alarm by the Press. Starting 
with the cautious opinion of the St. Catharines 
(Ont.) Standard that ‘‘the whole thing is a chimera, 
a nightmare that passeth all understanding,” ob- 
servers shakenly reported Alberta’s progress from 
political upheaval to the threat of secession from 
Canada. Most of the reaction could be summed up 
by newspaperman George Ferguson’s plaintive cry, 
“I deplore Mr. Aberhart. I deplore him whole- 
heartedly. I wish that he would stop.” 

Aberhart, with his razzle-dazzle economic line, 
finally ground to a standstill. This fact, along with 
the old promises and failures, the overwrought emo- 
tions and the ill-advised words, is part of a record 
the party would now be well content to edit. In the 
light of his party’s new conservatism Aberhart must 
seem faintly disreputable. Current Social Credit 
leaders seldom voluntarily boast of the man they 
15, 
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at the height of his power in 1937. His radical policies won him hysterical support and also bitter hatred, 


once hailed as prophet and messiah, because silence 
is the easiest way to reconcile secret embarrassment 
with the demands of loyalty. It is the final intimate 
irony, for Aberhart could abide disapproval less 
than most men. 

The founder of the Social Credit 
farm boy from Seaforth, Ont. His father was Ger- 
man, his mother English, and the household sober, 
thrifty, hardworking and Presbyterian. The boy 
walked two and a half miles to school in winter and 
A reserved outsize 


Party was a 


labored in the fields in summer. 
youth with white-blond hair, he studied diligently 
and wavered between teaching and the ministry. 
Even after he had his first-class teacher’s certificate 
and had married Jessie Flatt, a slim merry girl from 
Galt, he wasn’t completely decided. Finally he 
stuck with teaching but he plugged away at night 
on a correspondence Bible course. 

After he was in the Alberta legislature he studied 
law. He taught himself to play the mandolin, steel 
guitar, piano and violin, and learned French and 
Spanish with the aid of records. Just before his 
death in 1943 he announced he was taking up Ger- 
man. 

These solitary studies were almost his only recrea- 
tion except chess, also a notably nonsocial pursuit. 
With his wife and two daughters, Ola and Khona, 
he was relaxed and playful, but he had few close 
He was genuinely fond of young people 
With contempor- 


friends. 
whom he could guide and teach. 
aries, particularly those more worldly, he was some- 
times ill at ease. A member of the congregation 
recalls that when Hewlett Johnson, the Red Dean 
of Canterbury, shared in a service Aberhart was 
conducting Aberhart stuttered in the pulpit. 

In 1910, at thirty-one, Aberhart went to teach 
in a Calgary public school. Almost at once he be- 
gan to take Bible classes. 

In religion as in arithmetic, his special subject as 
a schoolteacher, he refused to admit mysteries. He 
studied the Bible as a textbook whose history was 
factual, theology consistent and prophecy accurate, 
for it was the literally inspired Word of God. This 
prophetic fundamentalism he began to preach. He 
once described to his students an encounter with a 
man who'd asked about the stone with which David 


smote Goliath: “I said, ‘Why, sir, the stone was a 
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sharp, flat pebble that David took from the side of 
a stream.” ‘Oh, no, it is no such thing,’ said he 
scoffingly ‘That that 
David impressed upon the giant’s mind and con 
fused him.’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘if that is so, do you not 
think that David was foolish, after he got that idea 
to take a sword and cut his 


stone represents an idea 


into the giant’s head, 
head off?’ ”’ 

At first he taught 
churches. Soon he took his students with him and 
built the Calgary Prophetic Bible Institute, which 


in Presbyterian or Baptist 


offered a three-year course to Christian laymen and 
assorted extension courses, as well as the Sunday 
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afternoon meetings. These Continued on page 52 
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Under the wet circus canvas Trynse 
watched intently while the Fire Eater, the Caliph and the powerful Wagnerian played 
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Trynse’s eyes focused sharply, etching a vivid picture to be stored among his memories. 
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By ANTONY FERRY 


ILLUSTRATED BY KEITH DALGLE?SH 


HE AIR had been close and murky on the 

afternoon of their arrival Then, barely an hour 

after the last tent had been set up, it rained. It 
had fallen steadily now for three days and there was 
nothing to fill the time of waiting except the cards 

“TI enjoy a friendly game of cards,’’ Wagnerian said 
The thin smile he used made his eves crinkle up at the 
edges and bared his very white teeth When I was 
mixed up in the games at Montreal, people were only 
suckers who played cards and lost money It was 
strictly business in those days. Now I play for the kicks 
No fancy stuff and never a hard feeling. Just a friendly 
game between friendly people.” 

The rain pattered heavily on the roof of the tent 

Trynse shifted his weight awkwardly to one side of 
the canvas chair and watched Wagnerian deal cards, 
without show or expertness, to the Great Valentino 
Nattishe and to himself. Trynse never plays. He only 
watches. 

“‘How does it look, Val?’ Wagnerian asked 

“Three for me,” Valentino said glumly. He always 
gambled his money as quickly as he earned it even 
when Tina told him she would not marry a man who 
was a slave to the cards. But there was too little for 
Valentino to do around the circus. He was only Fire 
Breather and Masticator of New-Honed Razor Blades, 
such a simple trick for a showman that it became mere 
routine and he had plenty of time to play cards and 
almost always lost. 

“How about you, Caliph?” Wagnerian liked to call 
Nattishe ‘“‘Caliph’’ because he was head raan of a side 
show billed as Sensational Persian Extravaganza 

“I'll stand on what I’ve got,’’ Nattishe said 

Wagnerian took three chips from a loose pile to one 
side and put them in the kitty 

“You seen the boss today”?’’ Valentino asked 

“No. But I'll lay odds he calls me any minute now 
The rain will be irritating him really bad by this time 
and he’ll say we can’t sit around idle, slacken the ropes 
some more.’’ He showed a straight and his very white 
teeth. ““‘“Whenever he asks me what I think can be 
done,”’ he continued, “‘I tell him that it’s bad to move 
wet canvas and there is really nothing we can do until 
the tents have been dried in the sun.”’ 

Nattishe revealed a full house and took in all the chips 
Valentino had discarded his hand 

“When are we due in the next town?”’ Nattishe asked 

“‘We’re booked the day after tomorrow in a place 
called Cantalon.”’ 

“If we don’t soon move,” Nattishe said, “I'll never 
get my trappings of Oriental splendor up in time.” 

“Stop worrying,’”’ Wagnerian smiled. “‘My boys will 
see you out all right.” 

The play moved faster. Trynse looked up at the 
dull canvas roof. Where it came to a point at the centre, 
rain trickled down the pole. It meant the tents were 
beginning to be saturated with the three-day downpour 
and there would be a delay. It was very important to 
Trynse. The leak in the roof assured him. His eyes 
focused sharply on it and then blinked like camera 
shutters, etching it into a vivid picture to be stored 
among his memories. 

Wagnerian lost four successive hands, becoming very 
talkative while the others won. ‘ 

“Did I ever tell you boys that I never had a friend 
all the time I was running the barbotte games in Mont- 
real. I was a Big Wheel, but a Big Wheel without 
friends. Barbotte was a business, a racket, until they 
cleaned it up. To fix a game when the stakes were really 
high demanded expert concen- Continued on page 41 
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N A January day in 1946 Frank Boucher, manager of the New York 
Rangers, predicted the early demise of big-time hockey in Canada 
l'o Boucher it was not, however, a melancholy prediction. He simply 
thought the game’s future was so bright that its centre of gravity 
would move south to the vast rich entertainment-hungry cities of the United 
States. 

Although his own team was ensconced firmly in the National Hockey 
League’s cellar, Boucher pointed out that the Rangers seldom played to 
fewer than fifteen thousand people in Madison Square Garden. The Boston 
fire department, he noted, had demanded that a maximum of 13,900 people 
be permitted to watch the Bruins in the Boston Garden, turning away 
hundreds of ticket-seekers every game. In Chicago, he reminded assembled 
sports writers, there were generally more thdn seventeen thousand enthu 
siasts in the barnlike Chicago Stadium. 

That wasn’t all. The day was not far off, he surmised, when hockey 
would be a thriving thing in Texas. College teams were stirring up interest in 
southern California. Amateur teams were thrilling vast numbers of matinee 
patrons in New York and Baltimore and Washington. Nothing could stop 
the exodus of the best Canadian players to the United States now that the 
war Was Over. 

In the intervening seven years a great deal has, indeed, happened to 
Canada’s national sport. But it hasn’t been engulfed by applauding Ameri 
cans. On the contrary, there is room for real apprehension about the game’s 
future in the United States and concern for what’s happened to it in some 
parts of Canada. 

Although hockey is still flourishing in isolated sections as a spectator 
sport there is no question that there’s something wrong with it in numerous 
others. Cities where it blossomed New York and Omaha, Regina and 
Kansas City, Moncton and Minneapolis, Boston and even Winnipeg 
traditional home of sell-out crowds and great players have either abandoned 
the game completely or regard it with indifference. The prairie provinces 
once abounded with top-flight senior teams and the Maritimes always had a 
strong senior team contending for the Allan Cup. Not any more 

Today the Allan Cup final is of little more than intermediate calibre and 
hardly anyone but the teams involved could name last spring’s finalists 
Superseding the Allan Cup in pseudo-amateur prominence is the Alexandra 
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Trophy which is of interest to virtually no one except followers of the Quehe¢ 
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Senior Hockey League. Such familiar and fascinating names as those of the 
Trail Smoke Eaters, the Port Arthur Bearcats, the Sydney Millionaires, the 
Moncton Hawks, the Regina Caps and the Kimberley Dynamiters are gone 
from the senior scene altogether or have a small local following 

The Memorial Cup junior final bears not a vestige of its former appeal 
People who thrilled to national junior finals between the Winnipeg Monarchs 
and the Copper Cliff Redmen, the St. Boniface Seals and the Oshawa Generals 
or the Winnipeg Rangers and the Montreal Royals have a difficult time 
reconciling what they saw with the utter debacle of the last five years in which 
the western challenger had trouble winning a single game, much less a series 
The Memorial Cup series attracted more than a hundred thousand people to 
the seven games involving the Winnipeg Monarchs and the Toronto St 
Michael’s in 1945. Last spring, ‘attendance barely reached twenty thousand 
as the Guelph Biltmores routed the Regina Pats. Ten or twelve years ago it 
was almost as difficult to get a ticket for the Memorial Cup final as it was for 
last year’s Grey Cup football game. Attendance was so poor for the Regina 
Guelph series last spring that one game was transferred from Maple Leal 
Gardens to Guelph on the accurate assumption that at least the home-town 
adherents would exhibit enthusiasm 

Professionally, the United States Hockey League, involving such cities 
as Omaha, Tulsa, St. Paul and Kansas City, folded its tent and quietly 
disappeared The American Hockey League the game’s top minor circuit 
dropped four teams’ Indianapolis, New Haven, Cincinnati and Springfield 
from its two divisions, added Syracuse and consolidated into a seven-tean 
division. One of these, Buffalo, has offered two admissions for the price of 
one, matinee games and ladies’ nights in an effort to attract customers thi 
season \ couple of years earlier the Eastern United States Hockey Le ague 
involving the New York Rovers and the Atlantic City Sea Gulls among 
others, gave up the ghost 

If there is anything wrong with hockey in the NHL it is not reflected ir 
attendance figures in Montreal, Toronto and, to a lesser extent, Detroit 
Crowds at these cities, in fact, kept the league’s over-all attendance last year 
from falling further than the 5.97 percent drop of the preceding season 

Junior hockey gates are healthy in the Ontario Hockey Association A 
group and in the Quebec Junior Hockey League, which play an interlocking 
schedule. The Quebec senior league, sparked by Quebec City’s remarkabk 
player, Jean Marc Beliveau, who refuses each year Continued on page 6 


44 This picture shows one reason—the all-in wrestling on ice. Other reasons why 


Canada’s magnificent winter sport is on the decline can be found in the lack of 
“home-town” appeal and the financial squeeze which has closed once-booming leagues 
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hs Boy 


This is the true story 


of probably the only man 


who has fought a grizzly bear 
with his bare hands and lived to tell 
the tale. Generally you can approach most of 


Canada’s wild animals quite safely and they 
pay no more attention to you than they would 
to another animal; their tameness is one of the 
joys of the great national parks of the Canadian 
Rockies. 


door of my cabin, accept a bowl of cookies, and 


I have had a black bear come to the 
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walk away afterward licking his chops quite 
peacefully. 

But the grizzly is a very different matter. 
They are scattered all over the Rockies, living 
mostly just around the tree line, and, unlike the 
black bear, the females go with their cubs for 
up to two years, thus making them already 
twice as potentially dangerous. The grizzly is 
the only animal that will go out of its way to 
attack human beings, not to kill and eat~ its 
normal diet consists of berries and the rodents 
which it digs up 
cat mauls a mouse, out of a spirit of deliberate 


but just to maul them as a 


viciousness. 
Every year the papers carry a bald account 
of another tragedy; the details of what actually 


happened are generally sealed by death. But 


a grizzly 


BY COLIN WYATT 





grips with 





Hlustrated by Lyle Glover 





victims usually die of loss of blood and exposure, 
or a crushed skull. 

We were sitting round the hearth one evening, 
Nick 
photographer, 


talking of grizzlies, when my friend 
Morant, the CPR 


pulled up his sleeve to show his terrible scars 


well-known 
and then told me this tale 

Christian Haesler and I had gone out to take 
we left near Field at 6.30 
in the morning, went up from Sherbrooke Lake 
near Wapta Lake. 
park we didn’t carry a rifle. 


some pictures from 


a national 
We followed the 


way and we had got up above 


Since we were in 


trail for quite a 
the far end of the lake near the tree line when 


we came on a grizzly with her cub. As we saw 


her she looked up at us casual-like and 


**Look 


very 


Haesler said to me: Continued on page 32 


































‘oth pleased and proud ~ 
about her linoleum floors. 
says Mrs. Membery 


Today's linoleums are for a// your “‘living™” rooms. Here, 

for example, is how Mrs. Membery has used Dominion Linoleum 

floors in her lovely suburban home. Not just in the kitchet 
though there of course, too but in the dining room, tl 

hall, the master bedroom, the children’s bedrooms, the bat! 

rooms... Notice the interesting use of color and pattern, 

and how they contribute to the total effect. What you car 

see 1S the restful, notseless resilience of Mrs. Membery’s 

floors, and the hours of “floor-work”™ they save her every 

month (dirt just swishes off linoleum’s satiny surf ice) 

These truly modern, permanent floors were built right into 

the house just like hardwood over a 

low-cost base. In fact, vow can “build 

with linoleum” for no more 


l 


than you would pay for hardwood 


Mrs. E. O. MembBery, 
Agincourt, Ont, 
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For years to come the Memberys will know the joys of 
1 


floor covering combined, linoleum is equally smart all 


modern living with modern linoleum. A flooring an 


by itself or as a base for carpets and rugs 
If you are at the planning stage, use our new illustrated 
booklets as practical guides to modern flooring and as 
a stimulating source of home planning ideas 
Just write Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Limited, Home 
Planning Department, 2200 St. Catherine St. E., Montreal. 


Kiyomintow 
" 
Sinoleunr 


MARBOLEUM BATTLESHIP JASPE HANDICRAFT 


Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Limited ¢ Montreal 
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ERE you see pictured the 1953 Golden Anniversary 

Buick Custom — engineered, styled, powered and 

bodied to be fully worthy of its paragon role in this 

ee0 fiftieth year of Buick building. A quick listing of simple 


facts will reveal just cause for celebration. 


% It has a newly-designed Fireball Straight-8 Engine 


The importantly stepped-up Fireball Straight-8 actually gives 
the 1953 Custom u1th Dynaflow even better performance than 
the 1952 Roadmaster. And this brilliant new performance is 
achieved with amazing economy and without the need for 
premium fuels. 


* it has Fireball Horsepower 
Engine horsepower has been increased to 130 on Dynaflow- 
equipped models and 125 on cars equipped with Synchro- 
mesh transmission. 


% it has a compression ratio of 7.6 to 1 
New combustion chamber raises compression to 7.6 to 1 with 
Dynaflow, shortens flame travel for greater power and fuel 
efficiency. 





%* It has a new *Twin-Turbine Dynaflow Drive 
Now adds far swifter, quieter, more efficient getaway to infinite 
smoothness at all speed ranges. 













%* It has GM Power Steering* 
This year the Buick Custom with Dynaflow Drive offers you the 
wondrous handling ease of GM Power Steering. 


%* Ithas a still finer ride 

The softest, steadiest, most buoyantlh 
level ride that Buick’s advanced 
engineering has yet produced. 


*Optional at extra cost 


WORLD'S NEWEST VS 


Powers The Super—The lhoadmaster 


Yes, there’s wonderful news about the 1953 Buick SUPERS 
and ROADMASTERS, too. For instance, they’re powered by 
a completely new V-8 engine with one of the highest com- 
pression ratios in the industry. It develops 188 horsepower 
for Roadmaster, 170 for the Dynaflow-equipped Super, and it’s 


A General Motors Value 


so compact that a new, more manoeuvrable chassis has been 
built around it! 

But no listing of facts and features can do justice to the 
TH EN = NO w— TOM 0 hi h 0) \\— phenomenal Golden Anniversary Buicks. No words can really 
tell you the beauty you see, the comfort you feel, the excitement 
you experience when you make first-hand acquaintance with 
these big, beautiful, bounteous Buick Customs, and Supers and 

Roadmasters for 53. 
So visit the showrooms of your Buick dealer and see for 
yourself that these are, in simple truth, Buick’s greatest cars 


Equipment, accessories, trim and models ore subject to change without notice in 50 great years! 


When better automobiles are built 
Buick will build them 
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“I prayed for rain... 


Maclean’ i : 
Ss Movies in a downpour!” 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


says ANNE BAXTER, co-starring in “1 CONFESS” « A Warner Bros. Production. Directed by Alfred Hitchcock 


ABOVE AND BEYOND: Robert Taylor believably portrays Col. Paul 
Tibbets, the man who dropped the atom bomb on Hiroshima. The 
story is told with an admirable blend of excitement and decent 
sobriety. Less compelling is the officer's endless fretful bickering 
with his wife (Eleanor Parker). 


i ANDROCLES AND THE LION: Canada’s Alan Young 
overclowns his title role in Bernard Shaw's satiric 
comedy about a meek Christian tailor and his 


cad grateful pal, the pagan king-of-beasts. Much of 
- . the GBS wit, however, survives the grandiose movie 
\ expansion. Jean Simmons, as the wise and lovely 
« / Lavinia, is a joy to behold. 


THE GENTLE GUNMAN: A British film, earnest and occasionally 
attractive but more often merely dull and muddled, about the 
struggle between hotheads and moderates in the rebel Irish 
Republican Army during the early phases of World War 2. 


THE IRON MISTRESS: The impenetroble Alan Ladd switches with 
ease from guns to knives in this fanciful biography of Jim Bowie, 
American frontiersman. Plenty of violent action here, but it's slowed 
down by an implausible romance with a Creole belle (Virginia 
Mayo). 


MEET ME AT THE FAIR: Not a bad little Technicolor musical, corny 
of plot and sometimes sticky of sentiment but buoyed up by Dan 
Dailey’s engaging performance as a spellbinding medicine man 
who adopts a runaway orphan. ‘“‘Scat Man’’ Crothers, a Negro 
comedian, kicks around several songs in lively fashion. 


THE MISSISSIPPI! GAMBLER: Tyrone Power tangles ,. 
stolidly with crooked cardsharps, southern aristo- 
crats and the fair sex in a colorful, overlong 
adventure-romance up and down the Big River. 


MY COUSIN RACHEL: Daphne du Maurier's popular 
novel is translated into film with adoring attention 
paid to every glamorous cliché in the lady's repertoire. In its own 
way, it's all very handsomely done, with Olivia de Havilland as the 
enigmatic Rachel and newcomer Richard Burton as the nephew. 





THE PRISONER OF ZENDA: A thoroughly enjoyable remake of the 
oft-filmed Graustarkian fable. Stewart Granger, James Mason 
and Deborah Kerr romp with gusto through its silly but diverting 
story about a weakling king whose valiant kinsman totally resem- 
bles him. 





“For the rain scenes in ‘I Confess,” Anne Baxter explained, “they drenched me with 


icy water from studio hoses. Mv skin got so raw, I pra 


oe 


THE REDHEAD FROM WYO- 
MING: Maureen O'Hara's Tech- 
nicolor décolletage is a good 
deal more impressive than the = 
flat old plot that surrounds 

her. It's the one about the ‘f ; 
saloon queen, the corrupt poli - . 
tician, and the honest settlers 
who ain't lookin’ fer trouble. 





Gilmour Rates 





Sage ‘ 
"hi 





Against All Flags: Pirate yarn. Poor. 

April in Paris: Musical. Good. 

Assignment Paris: Drama. Fair 

Battle Zone: War drama. Fair. 

Bloodhounds of Broadway: Comedy and 
music. Good 

Breaking the Sound Barrier: Jet-pilot 
aviation thriller. Excellent. 

Come Back, Little Sheba: Marriage 
drama. Excellent 

Crimson Pirate: Action comedy. Good. 

8 Iron Men: War dramo. Good 

Everything ! Have Is Yours: Musical. 
Good dancing, poor story. 

Face to Face: Two stories. Excellent. 

Flat Top: Air war at sea. Fair. 

Hangman's Knot: Western. Fair 

High Noon: Western drama. Tops 

The | Don't Care Girl: Musical. Poor. 

It Grows on Trees: Comedy. Fair. 

The Lawless Breed: Western. Good. 

Limelight: Chaplin drama. Excellent. 


The Lusty Men: Rodeo drama. Good 

Million Dollar Mermaid: Esther Williams 
water-musical. Fair. 

Les Misérables: Drama. Fair 

My Pal Gus: Comedy-drama. Good 

Night Without Sleep: Mystery. Poor 

Pony Soldier Meountie’’ drama. Fair. 

The Raiders: Western. Fair 

Red Planet Mars: Space drama. Poor. 

Reluctant Heroes: Army farce. Fair 

Road to Bali: Musical farce. Good 

Something for the Birds: Satire. Fair. 

Stors and Stripes Forever: Brass-band 
musical. Good 

The Stee! Trap: Suspense. Fair. 

Story of Mandy: Drama. Good 

Top Secret: British spy farce. Good 

The Turning Point: Crime drama. Good. 

Under the Red Sea: Adventure. Good 

Untamed Frontier: Western. Fair 

The Woman's Angle: Comedy-drama. 
Poor. 
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“This windy ferry scen “But soothing Jercer 


ch ipped mi skin iwain l tion wa ble sing 


CAN YOUR LOTION OR HAND 
CREAM PASS THIS FILM TEST? 


To soften, a lotion of cream 
should be absorbed by upper 
layers of skin. Water won't 
bead ‘on hand smoothed with 
Jergens Lotion. It contains 
quickly-absorbed ingredients 
that doctors recommend, no 
heavy oils that merely coat 
the skin with oily film 


Jergens Lotion penetrates Prove it with th pl 


and softens instantly test described above 


Remember JERGENS LOTION 


because you care for your hands! 
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Thousands of lights on a single fueling! 


with the 













RONSON VANSTAN 

Rich black enamel 
Red flame motif 
$14.50 (Price includes 


Ronson throw 


fuel cartridges.) 


~ RONSON VANSTAN 








the tested, 
perfected 
vas lighter! 


Now, treat yourself to Canada’s 
finest gas lighter...the improved, 
perfected RONSON VANSTAN. You 
get thousands of lights on a single 
fueling. What's more, you fuel it 
yourself in a jiffy with a simple 


throw-away cartridge. 


The new RONSON VANSTAN is finely 
crafted, a perfect gem of design. 
It has the one-finger, one-motion 
safety action built for years of serv- 
ice. Just press..-it’s lit! Release... 
it's out! For a real thrill—give and 
get a RONSON VANSTAN. 


c 


To Give and to Get... Ronson is 
Canadas Favourite 3 to! 


over All Other Lighters Combined 


To avoid imitations 


look for this name on the lighter 


ONSON 


£00 


WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 











Below: a few of the many 
Ronson (regular fuel) models 
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RONSON STANDARD 


Butler Finish Chromium 
Plated $7.95. 








RONSON ADONIS 


Tortoise Enamel Engine- 
TurnedChromium$14.25 














RONSON WHIRLWIND 


Black Enamel Engine- 
Turned Chromium §12.00 








OMINION NETWORK, A RONSON Le 
TORONTO 


KR nouicre. RONSON ®* 


At Grips With a Grizzly 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28 





at that big grizzly over there!" I 
looked up and saw her and wasn’t very 
worried, for I had met them before 
and they had never bothered me 

Haesler said: ‘‘We’ll have to wait 
and let her make up her mind what 
she’s going to do.’’ She was right in 
the trail—so we waited and the old 
bear turned to her cub and they went 
across the creek and up toward Mt 
Ogden. 

Well, I figured, she’ll mind her own 
business. She'll go her way and we'll 
go ours. But that’s where we made 
our mistake —we should never have 
trusted her. 

After we had gone along a little we 
looked back and there was the cub up 
on the mountain all by himself and no 
mother grizzly then the next moment 
we looked over our shoulders to our 
left and there was mother grizzly 
coming after us as hard as she could 
come. Boy! Was she traveling! 

Haesler and I| threw off our rucksacks 
with our heavy equipment and we ran 
as hard as we darned well could up 
into the trees. Now you just go out 
one afternoon when you’ ve nothing else 
to do and try and run up a tree as if a 
grizzly was after you. You've got to 
be up fifteen feet in fifteen seconds, 
and it’s not very easy go out and try 
some day! That’s what we had to do 

I figured to myself that the first man 
to climb a tree would be the first man 
to get caught and if I ran further than 
Haesler then maybe I'd be in the clear 
So that’s what I did. It’s not a very 
Christian way of thinking, perhaps, 
but sometimes you forget about other 
people and start thinking about your- 
self. So I ran beyond Haesler as he 
started up a tree—when I climbed my 
tree and looked back there were his 
legs disappearing up into the branches 
end, almost at the same moment, the 
grizzly appeared at the bottom of his 
tree. 

She looked so small, you know, it 
didn’t look as if she’d ever be able to 
get him; his legs were 'way too high 
But there I was wrong. I realized then 
something [’d never realized before 
that a bear is just like a caterpillar 
you know the way a caterpillar stretches 
itself right out? Well, a bear does the 


same thing. She stood up and she 
took him by the leg at nine feet from 
the ground. She grabbed him and 


ripped him right out of that tree, then 
she jumped on him and started to tear 
at’ him. 

Poor Haesler was crving for help 


and there was I up my tree and not 
knowing what to do. Now if you were 
up a tree and saw a friend being torn 
by a grizzly, what would you do? 
There’s a real predicament; would you 
stay up in the tree or would you come 
down and try and help the other one? 
I really didn’t know what to do, 
because sometimes in the bush the 
glorious thing to do isn’t the smart 
thing. Maybe it’s better for me to 
stay up here, I thought, and then, 
when the bear’s finished mauling him, 
there will be someone to look after 
him and get help; but, on the other 
hand, in the meantime he’s being 
killed. So I had quite a decision to 
make, for a grizzly is pretty big and 
you haven’t much chance of coming 
out of it alive. 

Anyway, I came down out of the 
tree, up behind the old grizzly, and 
whacked her over the backside with a 
stick. The grizzly didn’t like that very 
much. She swung around and she came 
at me and I started to run I was 
heading for Banff! Then I remembered 
that a grizzly can move awful fast —it 
can overtake a horse in an open field 
So I knew if she came up behind me 
she would strike at me with her paws 

and if you look at those rugs you’ll 
see the size of a grizzly’s paws, the 
claws are as big as Eversharp pencils 
When a grizzly swipes at you with 
those claws it’s like someone sticking 
daggers into you; just cuts you all to 
pieces or knocks your head off. 

So I threw myself on the ground so 
that the bear wouldn’t have a chance 
to strike at me with her claws and 
when she rushed me I kicked her in the 
face with my big boots. 

Well, when I kicked her she got very 
mad. She was just as quick as lightning 
and grabbed my leg in her mouth. Do 
you feel that? Put your finger in that 
hole in my leg. It comes clean through 
the other side. The leg was split in 
half, just like that, quick as it takes 
to tell it. See the muscles here? That's 
where they broke through the casing 
The leg was broken in two places and 
the muscles ripped through. 

When I found the grizzly had my 
leg in her mouth I was very scared 
I beat at her with my fists to make 
her let go. She let go. but then she 
grabbed me by the arm-—see here, a 
cut which showed all the muscles in 
my arm. That rendered my arm 
useless and my leg useless. Then, just 
as quickly as she’d attacked me, she 
went back after the still-unconscious 
Haesler. 

I had to get up and try to get away 
but I found I had a leg broken in two 
places and a bad arm. I thought I'd 
climb a tree, but I couldn’t even do 
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If all whiskies exported 









throughout the world 
from any country, 
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A RARE OLD DELICATE ANADIAN WHISKY 
SPECIALLY MATURED IN OAK CASK: 
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) Level Crossing Accident 
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Widow and Children 
Receive $10,000 
on $5,000 Policy 


In Western Canada, a young executive 





died recently in a level crossing accident. 


The only policy of its kind 
in Canada! 


His death came three months after he 
took out a Confederation Life Policy for 
$5,000 with an Accidental Death & Dis-  Confederation’s Accidental Death & Dis- 
memberment Benefit. His widow, leftwith memberment Benefit on a $5,000 Policy 


two children, writes: pays: 
% $5.000 if you die from natural 
Underthe Accidental Death and Dismem- causes. 


berment Benefit, I will receive $10,000. 


$10.000 if vou die by accident. 
W hile it will not ease the loss of my husband, : egies 


$15,000 if you die by accident 
while in a public vehicle (except 
an airplane), or ina fire ina public 
building. 


this money will make it possible for me to 
look after my two little children. I cannot 


speak too highly of the excellent service, and 


prompt settlement 1 have received from 
Confederation Life”. 


Liberal cash payments for dismember- 
ment accidents. 


Write for Free Booklet,“ Triple Indemnity”, for further particulars. 





“ead or re < @ Toronto 








Mothers, when Dressmaking choose 


‘Viyella 


“WASHAS WOOL...IF IT SHRINKS WE REPLACE” 


For yourself and children of every age, you 
can make smart looking clothes of ‘Viyella’ 

in authentic tartans, checks, prints, or plain 
shades. For blouses, skirts, dresses, pyjamas, 
play-suits or school uniforms nothing wears 
and washes like ‘Viyella’. There is nothing to 
equal the dressmaking possibilities of ‘Viyella’ 

the amazing fabric with the amazing guar- 
ante Wash as Wool—if it Shrinks we re- 
place ‘Viyella’ is entirely British made— 
spun, woven, and finished in Great Britain by 
William Hollins & Company Ltd. since 1784. 














Viyella’ Flannel 


s solo at 


OHM Solellale ME tiola 3 





Lux Tested 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LTD 


266 KING ST WwW TORONT NT 


that. So I just leaned against a tree 
You have to remember that when you 
are in an accident like that, there’s 
what the doctors call shock; you're 
terribly weak, you’re terribly scared, 
you're like a little boy. 

So I stood there, leaning against a 
tree, and, having mauled Haesler again, 
she came back looking for me. 

Now remember that a grizzly’s sight 
is not very good, and that I had 
figured the first person to climb a tree 
would be the first person she'd see. 
Well, this time she came rushing past 
within two feet of me— she never saw 
me but went rushing headlong by me. 
I could have touched her with my hand 
as she went past. She stopped about 
ten feet beyond me, swung around, 
and came back on the other side of the 
tree. She stood there with her behind 
to me and I could have reached round 
and touched her. 

Then she must have smelled the 
blood on me-—or more likely she must 
have heard me breathing, for I was 
breathing very heavily. So she whips 
around the tree and comes at me with 
a hell of a roar and down I go and 
bite the dust again. 

When she came back at me I swiped 
at her with my other arm and she 
grabbed me up here at the upper part 
of the elbow —she grabbed me and 
shook me like a rat. Have you ever 
seen a puppy shake a rag doll? Then 
she threw me about ten or fifteen feet 

it felt like further —-and I landed face 
down in a bunch of rocks. I lay there 
and I felt pretty sick. 

Now, while all this was happening, 
Haesler regained consciousness and 
realized there was nothing he could do 
as he was pretty badly wounded _ his 
arm was terribly hurt and all the 
muscles of his leg were exposed down 
to the shinbone. He made a run for 
it and got away. He ran and walked, 
and fell unconscious about eight times, 
all the way back to Wapta Lake. But 
I didn’t know that, you must remember, 
I didn’t know he’d got away. 

So, after the bear had finished with 
me and thrown me in the rocks face 
down, she went back to look for 
Haesler. But she couldn’t find him 
She went rushing around in the bush 
looking for him and I just lay there 
I could see her running around. She 
was so big that when she hit a tree the 
whole tree would shake. 

I lay there and wondered what would 
happen——I really didn’t care too much. 
Anyway, suddenly she came out of the 
brush and she makes a rush for me 
again. She came right at my face so | 
roll over and turn my face down into 
the rocks. She bit me all over my 
body-—-she took me by the head for 
eighteen stitches she bit me behind 
the ear and just lifted all the side of 
my scalp right up, just like the Indians 
used to scalp people. (I remember 
everything very well; I didn’t get 
unconscious or anything like that-—at 
least, I don’t think I did. 

Then she stepped on me once. just 
like somebody putting a grand piano 
on me, a terrible weight. She walked 
right clean over me and past me, over 
to where the trail was. 

I looked up and there was the cub; 
he’d come down from the mountainside 
That cub saved my life. 

But I was very annoyed, for I always 
believed that if you left animals alone 
they’d leave you alone—and so they 
will, except for the grizzly who is very 
unpredictable. 

I swore at Mother Bear, called her 
every name under the sun; told her to 
go home. 

And then she started at me a fourth 
time. Just as she came at me the cub 
let out a little yelping noise, she turned 
around and went off down the trail 
with the cub. 
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Now you may think that’s the end 
of the story, but it isn’t. It took 
Haesler about six hours to get out 
he didn’t get down until late in the 
afternoon. 

Now you must remember that the 
bear went off down the trail between 
me and civilization and left me blocked 
up in a canyon. But [| believed that 
Haesler was still there; but he wasn’t, 
he was on his way out. So I figured 
I'd have to go and get help. I worried 
about him so I went to look for him 
as best I could with a leg broken in 
two places. I couldn’t find him, so 
there was only one thing to do and 
that was to go and get help, and, to 
get help I had to go out behind the 
bear; if I went down the trail I’d run 
into the bear again. 

There was only one thing to do and 
that was to circle the area; in other 
words go all around where I thought 
the bear was. The mountains there 
are very steep and I had to go and 
look for a way out I had to cross 
the creek, and I marked my trail with 
my windbreaker so they would know 
where to look when they came looking 
for Haesler 

I climbed nearly two thousand feet 
up Mt. Ogden with my broken leg, 
right up to the snow line, walked all 
day and climbed down to the shores 
of Sherbrooke Lake, and there J found 
the people going out to look for me 
I had been eleven hours out with no 
help at all. the blood was clotted three 
inches deep on my shoulder, and the 
first man I met fainted at the sight of 
me. I had a very bad time of it. 

Both Haesler and I lived to tell the 
story, but he died a year or two later 
from a heart attack. I was in hospital 
a long time, but I’ve now completely 
recovered * 
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STRAWBERRY 
JAM 
Only ripe, 
select berries 
—carefully 
packed—at 
their peak of 
goodness. 


THREE FRUIT 3=§$—~ 


Fresh, 
tangy oranges, 
lemons and 


grapefruit 
ing ‘. 
tasty, zestful a 
combination, i 
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See: 


The Girl Who Became 
Melissa Hayden 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


her first to New York, then on tour 
through Canada and the United States, 
ona year’s tour through South America 
and three 
three separate tours of Europe 


through 

It has 
given her a dancing contract on tele 
vision and an important the 
new Charlie Chaplin film. Limelight 
And it has demanded a high price in 
time, energy, physical pain and emo- 
tional sacrifice 

Melissa Hayden was born Mildred 
Herman on April 25, 1927, at 274 
Augusta Avenue, in Toronto 
the second of three daughters born to 


revolutions), and 


role in 


She was 


an ambitious woman and her husband, 
“Mother was 
the one who drove us,”’ Melissa recalls 
“We all took music lessons, the piano, 
and when I was eight I to Beth 
Weyms where I did 
acrobatic and tap, and went up on toes 
for the annual recital. But I didn’t stay 


a wholesale fruit dealer 


went 


dance s« hool, 


at dance school long I didn’t like 
it then.” 

Millie went to Lansdowne Public 
School and then to Central High 


School of Commerce, where she took a 


secretarial course and her junior ma- 
triculation. She won a silver medal for 
highest marks She also remembers 


her mother working frantically at the 
last moment on her graduation dress 
It was white chiffon over taffeta with a 
rhinestone bodice and_ red_ velvet 
jacket. She still cherishes it, though the 
chiffon is yellow now The bastings 
were still in the jacket when she rushed 
off for the graduating ceremony, and 
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she cried because her mother was not 
able to get dressed in time to be present 

At school Millie was an ardent 
swimmer and was a member of the 
school swimming team for four years 
The remarkable breath control which 
enables her to dance long difficult roles 
today attributes to her early 
swimming. She swam all summer at 
Sunnyside and started going out with 


she 


her first date, Stan Alter. They went 
steady for five years, until a profes 
sional dance career intervened to 


break up a ¢ hildhood romance 
Millie didn’t her older 
Leola, because was 
And 
Catharine, 
more intelligent and was adored by het 
mother. ‘“‘My me of 
being jealous of Catharine, and I was,” 


like sister, 


“she too bossy 


envied her younger sister, 


prettier, 


she 


because she was 


mother accused 


she admits. “She used to write my 
compositions for me I couldn't 
express myself. But I got high marks 


with her compositions.” 

After she had graduated from high 
school Millie went to work as a book- 
keeper for an automobile supply firm 
and started to study dancing with Boris 
Volkoff in Toronto. She says: “‘I don’t 
know why I started to study dancing 
unless it was my mother pushing me 
And then | kept on, just to prove to 


myself that I could be as good as 
anyone else in the school.” 
From the first day at Volkoff’s 


studio Millie’s driving competitive urge 
was marked. Elizabeth who 
danced for Volkoff and taught a much- 
despised - by - orthodox - ballet - pupils 
‘“‘modern dance”’ class there, recalls: 
“Millie the only one of the 
advanced pupils who took those classes 
I felt she could go far, because she had 
a real professional attitude, anxious to 
learn from anyone who could teach 
her.’’ And Millie now says: “Elizabeth 
Leese taught me how to jump.” 

It was not long after Chujoy’s visit 
that Millie was dancing leading roles 
in Volkoff’s company. Before the year 
was out she had saved enough money 


Leese, 


was 


from her job to feel she could take a 
chance with New York 

It was in October 1943 that 
appeared at the office of Dance News 
in New York and announced to a 
startled Chujoy: “‘Here | am. What do 
I do now?” 


she 


she was not yet 
She needed 
more lessons, more polish. But she had 
to eat At that time Canadian-born 
Florence Rogge was ballet mistress at 
Radio City Music Hall and was partial 
to good Canadian dancers Chujoy 
called her on the phone: ‘Florence, | 
have a good dancer for you, from 
Canada.”’ “I'll find something for her,”’ 
Florence “Send her 

Living at a girls’ rooming house on 
63rd Street near Lexington she had to 
attend rehearsals and four performances 
daily at the Music Hall. She also took 
two classes a day at the Vilzak-Shollar 
dance studio, recommended to her by 
Chujoy. The latter recalls: 

“My chief impression of Millie at 
that time was a worried-looking girl, 
rushing in show make-up along Sixth 
Avenue or 57th Street, heading for a 
class or hurrying back after class for a 
performance.”’ 


Chujoy knew that 
ready for a ballet company 


replied over.” 


She ate usually in drugstores or, for 
a big treat, at a Horn and Hardart 
automat. Often it was just toast and 
coffee. One time she remembers eating 
ten slices of bread in a day 
weight steadily, fifteen pounds in five 
months. She was always hungry and 
almost broke Her weekly 
salary of sixty dollars quickly vanished 
in lessons, toe shoes, practice costumes, 
clothes, room rent and the necessary 
incidentals of living in New York 

“I kept much to myself,” 
“We were allowed 


but she lost 


always 


pretty 
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to see previews of new pictures at the 
Music Hall free, and I saw all of them. 
Sometimes I played gin rummy with the 
singers on the show. But mostly, if I 
had any free time, I slept. One big 
event still sticks in my mind. My 
sister Catharine had been visiting my 
other sister Leola over in Jersey. She 
called me and told me to meet her at 
Gimbels department store. When I 
met her I saw she had a paper parcel 
and I asked her what was in it. She 
told me it was turkey drumsticks that 
Leola had given her for me. I couldn't 
wait We went right into the rest 


As the ‘taps’ open up, and the newly built 
Shell Petrochemical Plant in Montreal goes ‘on 
stream’, Canada can look forward for the first 
time to filling her needs with an all-Canadian 
supply of both Acetone and Isopropyl Alcohol. 

These two petroleum chemicals play a vital 
part in industry. They tame the explosive nature 
of acetylene . . . make possible acetate rayon, 
synthetic rubber, and artificial leather ... put 
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room at Gimbels and I ate both of them 
right there.” 

Her first venture in New York lasted 
five months. Then she had to return to 
Toronto to seek a proper entry permit 
allowing her to seek employment in the 
United States. She arrived home in 
February 1944. Her mother took one 
look at the thin frame and gaunt face of 
her daughter and burst into tears. 

Under wartime regulations it took 
Millie just a year and a month to con- 
vince Ottawa that she was not essential 
to the Canadian manpower pool. 
During that time she worked as a 


bookkeeper for her father and spent all 
her spare time practicing, taking lessons 
at Volkoff’s studio and dancing for him. 
Volkoff tried to persuade her to stay in 
Canada, but she was determined to 
make good in New York. She still went 
out with Stan Alter, however. Danc- 
ing and marriage had not yet presented 
themselves as mutually exclusive al- 
ternatives. 

Back in New York in 1945 Millie 
resumed the strenuous routine. ‘I never 
worked harder in my life,’’ she says. 
‘It was plain drudgery.” 

By summer Chujoy, who had been 





First Canadian producer of both Acetone and Isopropyl Alcohol, Shell 
Oil Company’s new Montreal petrochemical plant is now ‘on stream. 


Reveille for Giant Taps 


Chemical Division 
SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


the “magic” in nail polish remover... provide 
a better bactericide for medical use... help to 
produce lacquers, lotions, plastics, weedkillers, 
automotive chemicals, and de-icing fluids. 

That the needs of industry for both Acetone and 
Isopropyl! Alcohol can now be met for the first time 
by a Canadian plant, is another major service to 
Canadian manufacturers by the Chemical Division 
of the Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited. 
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watching Millie’s progress at the 
Vilzak-Shollar school, decided that 
she was ready for a ballet company. He 
suggested that she try out with the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo She 
applied to Frederic Franklin, ballet 
master of the company, but when two 
weeks passed without a call for audition 
from him Chujoy urged her to apply to 
Ballet Theatre, the other big touring 
company at the time. She was accepted 
instantly and joined the company on 
Aug. 5, 1945, in San Francisco. Later 
Franklin, upon seeing her perform with 
Ballet Theatre, said to Chujoy: “Is 
this the girl you wanted me to audition? 
What a perfect fool I was not to have 
called her!” 

The Ballet Theatre contract ended 
Millie’s childhood romance wiih Stan 
Alter. They both agreed that there 
seemed little future with them together. 
“Stan met another girl later and they 
are happily married now,”’ Millie says a 
little sadly. 
with another boy since.” 

But touring with Ballet Theatre 
didn’t allow Millie much time for 
moping. She joined the company after 
four and a half days on the train, 
standing in line from two to three 
hours for meals in cars crowded with 
soldiers, and when she arrived in San 


“I’ve never gone steady 


Francisco she found that accommoda- 
tions had been reserved for her in a 
rooming house of very doubtful status. 
She spent all her first afternoon looking 
for another room and finally had to 
settle for an expensive hotel. She hadn't 
danced for about two weeks, and her 
toenails had grown, so very unwisely 
she cut them close to the quick the day 
before her first appearance She 
suffered agonies on stage every time she 
went up on her toes and blood soaked 
her two shoes. 

But eventually the nails grew strong 
again and Melissa solved the hotel 
problem by joining in the “army game.”’ 
This time-honored practice is familiar 
to all touring companies. One girl 
registers for a room with a double bed 
or twin beds, and another is the non- 
paying “‘ghost.’’ Then they split the 
bill. Sometimes they are able to split 
the bill four ways 

“We did that for three years and we 
never once got caught,’’ says Melissa 
proudly. ‘“‘Paula Lloyd and I were 
usually partners.”’ 

Millie’s daily routine with Ballet 
Theatre was very similar to the one she 
follows today Each morning she 
would get up, have coffee and juice fox 
breakfast, sometimes whole-wheat toast 
and jam (today supplemented by a 
large pill of concentrated iron and liver 
to combat that dancers’ occupational 
disease, chronic anaemia), and then 
take class, taught by the ballet master 
of the troupe. After the class, usually 
lasting from one and a half to two 
hours, there would be rehearsals of the 
ballets scheduled for the same evening, 
perhaps another three hours, then 
lunch. If no further rehearsal was 
scheduled for the afternoon she was 
free. She would try also to sleep for an 
hour or so before the late afternoon 
class, which would leave her nicely 
warmed up for the evening’s per- 
formance. Or, if there was na.second 
class, she would come into the theatre 
around six p.m. and work out either 
alone or with another dancer for an 
hour or so, leaving just enough time to 
don make-up and costume before the 
performance 

At night, after the performance, the 
dancers would usually eat their big 
meal of the day. If a star-struck 
balletomane could be found anxious to 
treat them, so much the better, and the 
bigger the appetite. “But very few of 
the company went out on dates alone 
We usually managed to bring anoth«r 
hungry dancer along, for protection. 
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And it is amazing how a man’s ardor 
will cool when he sees you put away a 
thick steak. It was a lot of fun.” 

It was while on tour with Ballet 
Theatre that Millie slipped a disc in her 
lower spine At first it gave her 
occasional pain which disappeared 
when she was warmed up, but steadily 
and ominously it grew worse. Osteo 
pathic manipulation brought relief, 
but in many towns she was unable to 
get treatment However, it did not 
interfere with her progress in the 
company 

She had joined Ballet Theatre as a 
lowly member of the corps de ballet, but 
after a year she began to get small solo 
roles, and by 1948 she was dancing the 
leading feminine part in the _ ballet 
Interplay Chujoy in Dance News 
pronounced her “‘good”’ in the part. 

Millie stayed three years with Ballet 
Theatre and made her first trip to 
Europe with them. She fell in love 
with the continent and with England, 
where she noted that ballet audiences 
were discriminating but enthusiastic 
Then, in the summer of 1948, Lucia 
Chase, whose Chase National Bank 
inheritance had been covering the 
company’s annual deficit, decided to 
suspend operations for a year. Up to 
that point she had absorbed over two 
million dollars of deficit. The dancers 
found themselves suddenly out of work 

Millie was luckier than most of the 
others She found a job quickly; a 
dance role in the musical hit Allegro, 
which was on its last nine weeks in 
New York She also understudied 
Kathryn Lee, who had a_ speaking 
and singing part “You should have 
heard me read my lines,”’ she recalls 
“Tl even tried to sing, too. But I was 
terrified that anything should happen 
to Kathryn Lee.” 

Another two months in the musical 
Love Life saw her through the summer 
Then Alicia Alonso, who had been the 
prima ballerina of Ballet Theatre and 
who had scraped together enough funds 
to forma ballet company in Cuba, wired 
Melissa offering her a six-weeks engage 
ment with that company Melissa 
promptly accepted. She remained with 
the Alicia Alonso company for fifty-one 
weeks 

It was a valuable if often harrowing 
experience. Based in Havana, Cuba, 
the company toured through that 
country, then Venezuela, Mexico, 
Guatemala, San Salvador, Panama, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile and 
Argentina. For the first part of the 
tour it was managed by an elusive 
impresario who always managed to 
leave town just before the company 
arrived, and since he had the payroll 
funds the dancers usually went without 


pay They finally caught up to him 
in San Salvador. which was currently 
going through a_ revolution The 


dancers appealed to the army general 
currently in charge and he had the 
impresario taken from the plane he 
was about to board and tossed into 
jail But the dancers still didn’t get 
salaries 

Millie remembers going for days 
without food, often without enough 
money in her purse to write a letter 
home for funds. They stayed at the 
best hotels at company expense, how 
ever, though occasionally they were 
locked out of their rooms when the 
hotel bill was not paid promptly. When 
they got money from home they often 
had to spend it all before leaving the 
country because of currency restric 
tions. In Mexico City Millie could not 
digest her food, suffered from mal 
nutrition. After fainting twice during 
a performance she was rushed to the 
hospital and given a blood transfusion 
Including the San Salvador uprising, 
the company went through three 
revolutions and Millie recalls watching 


snipers on roof tops and throwing 
cigarettes down to the soldiers stationed 
around their hotel 

The dancers eventually wore out 
their toe shoes and stuffed paper in 
the toes to make them last. Sometimes 
the paper fluttered out the toe of the 
shoe during a performance. But new 
toe shoes were impossible to obtain 
Millie once secured a new pair by 
brazenly asking Alicia Alonso for a 
pair when Alicia was entertaining a 
local dignitary in her dressing room. *‘I 
deliberately chose a time when she 
couldn’t very well refuse me, and she 


ee 
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Jalanchine 


New 


director 


her 


chron 


{i 


slipped 


In the 


had 


made a grand gesture Milhe relates an cffer from the newly formed 
“Then later we had a big fight when York City Ballet its artistis 
she accused me of swiping a pair I George Balanchine, had to 
cried and carried on There was a big the plane fare to return to New York 
scene.”’ She is still owed two thousand dollar 
Millie and the temperamental Alonso from the Alonso venture 
tangled violently on two other occa The lean and arduous 
sions “But I admired Alonso very South America left her with 
much and I still do,”’ Millie says. *‘And inaemia, from which she suffered 
on that tour I| learned the whole the next two years And the 
classical repertoire, so | am grateful dise in her spine continued 
for the experience.” great pain 
Financially, though, the tour was a But asa dancer she had grown 
total loss, and when Millie finally left New York City Ballet 


the company in Buenos Aires to accept 


nly a fresh cigarette 


always Jresh 


and 


a RULY MILD! 


assembled a starry group of ballerinas 
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all anxious to dance under the direction 
of the man generally recognized to be 
the greatest living choreographer. That 
Millie was listed fourth in this group 
was a tribute to the standing she had 
won for herself with Alonso, and she 
quickly proved that she was well worth 
the rating In a whole succession of 
roles, including The Duel, Illumina 
tions, the Miraculous Mandarin, Age 
of Anxiety and Symphony In C she 
won rave reviews from New York’s 
ballet critics, and during the company’s 
two European tours she added to her 
prestige by dancing not only her own 
roles but those of other ballerinas who 
were either injured or absent Once, 
when prima ballerina Maria Tallchief 
injured her ankle during Symphony in 
C, Millie, without even time to put 
on make-up, slipped into the ballerina’s 
costume and finished the ballet 

Then, in 1951, at what seemed to be 
the peak of her dancing career, Millie 
faced a crisis. The slipped disc in her 
back had grown steadily worse and 
only a stubborn determination had 
kept her going. Now she found that 
she was unable to perform steps in 
certain directions and the muscles on 
her right thigh began to lose their tone 
and strength. A specialist warned her 
that her dancing career would be over 
within the year. She dared not ask for 
new roles and felt that she was doing 
well to retain those which had been 
given to her. She hid her weakness 
from the rest of the troupe and 
struggled along with sinking heart 

It was at this point that she heard 
about a young dance teacher, newly 
established in New York, who was 
earning a reputation among professional 
dancers for his brilliant teaching. His 
name was Benjamin Harkarvy, and 
Millie decided one day to take one of 
his classes out of curiosity. He quickly 
spotted her weakness. But instead of 
allowing her to favor the weak leg he 
forced her to exercise it even more 
He gave her exercises to do at home, 
in the morning. ‘“‘It nearly killed me,” 
Millie says now, “but gradually I! 
noticed an improvement and my back 
became stronger too. By the end of 
the spring season I knew I would be 
well again.”’ 

Another important event took place 
for her when André Eglevsky, one of 
the world’s best dancers, joined the 
company. Offered a television contract 
he chose Melissa for his partner for a 
series of programs on the Kate Smith 
Hour, and at the end of the ballet 
season they performed together for 
three weeks at the Roxy Theatre. Then 
Charlie Chaplin’s agent approached 
them. Chaplin was looking for two 
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dancers,for the dance sequences in his 
Would they 
care to go to Hollywood for an audition”? 
They would Within a few days 
they left for Hollywood 
“Il was excited and nervous 


new picture Limelight 


Me lissa 
relates. ‘“‘We arrived in the morning 
and went straight to Chaplin’s studio 
He greeted me, a small, white-haired 
man with tiny hands and feet and a 
gentle manner He didn’t say much 
at first, just looked at me, and I began 
to feel depressed. We went for lunch 
at Romanoff’s and I had a _ lobster 
salad Then we went back to the 
studio and | was given the dressing 
room which the Great Garbo had used 
just two months before. Was I thrilled! 
He played the music he had written 
for the ballet and he expl iined the part 
that he wanted me to try Then we 
started to work and we worked for twe 
hours. After that he took us to dinnet 
with his wife Oona, and later we went 
back to the studio and he screened 
Modern Times for us and showed us 
still pictures from his other films. He 
was full of energy ilwayvs making 
remarks and never still 

“The next day we started to work 
seriously, but he still didn’t say any 
thing about a contract I met his 
leading lady, Claire Bloom, and Syd 
Chaplin, who is also in the film. -By 
the end of the third day we had 
completed the outline for the whole 
pas de deux sequence, and at the end 
of the fourth day we returned to New 
York and I still didn’t know whether 
I was accepted or not 

“Then his New York representative 
called me. I asked him if Mr. Chaplin 
wanted me and he said he did We 
bargained about the contract and 
simply on principle | asked for three 
hundred dollars more than he offered 
He gave it to me. The contract was 
for ten days, but we were finished in 
five, and there were no retakes He 
was wonderful to work with. The first 
day | got up at five-thirty in the 
morning and had my make-up put on 
ready for work at nine-thirty a.m. He 
simply said: ‘Now, dance. This is the 
place where Claire comes for an 
audition, and this is the music she 
dances to Just do what you would 
do at an audition.” I was a bit be 
wildered, but I listened to the music 
and then I did something. He said it 
was fine. 

“He is really a wonderful person to 
work with. He makes you do things 
that you didn’t think you could do 
Inside of an hour we had put together 
everything he wanted for the sequence 
He made them shoot even when I was 
rehearsing. He said: ‘Film is cheaper 
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than your energy.’ You know, it was 
funny. Just the week before I had been 
working with Gian-Carlo Menotti for 
his television opera, Amahl and the 
Night Visitors, and I found the same 
simplicity, modesty and consideration 
again in Charlie Chaplin. It was 
thrilling, and when it was all over life 
seemed so dull afterwards.” 

Early last spring Melissa was invited 
to a preview of Limelight by Chaplin 
when he was passing through New 
York on his way to London. “I loved 
it, and I cried,’’ she admits. In the 
movie, by dint of clever “doubling” 
Melissa does all of the actual dancing. 

Whether it was the stimulation of 
her experience with Chaplin or whether 
it was due to the recovery of her back, 
Millie went to Europe for the New 
York City Ballet’s summer tour full of 
the old fire and sure that she could 
dance any part that fell to her. 

Back in New York and going into 
her fourth year with the New York 
City Ballet she still had not reached 
her biggest goal with that company 
a Balanchine ballet. True, she has 
taken over roles created by Balanchine 
for other ballerinas, and she has danced 
them with distinction. But Balanchine 
has never selected Melissa Hayden, as 
he has selected other ballerinas, to 
create a role especially for her. Until 
he does she will not be able to boast 
that distinction envied of all dancers 
of being a “‘Balanchine dancer.”’ 

“It takes time,”’ counsels the astute 
Chujoy, who persuaded a despairing 
Millie to stay with the company when 
she was on the point of signing a 
contract with the revived Ballet Theatre 
last spring. “‘You cannot rush Balan- 
chine. He will get around to her in his 
own good time.” 

Another of her ambitions is to dance 
with Sadler’s Wells Ballet. But, there 
is a tacit gentlemen’s agreement be- 
tween the two great companies which 
forbids raiding. Melissa would have 
to drop out of circulation, or at least 
out of a ballet company for a_ year, 
before she could hope to be taken up 
by Sadler’s Wells. Yet the dramatic 
dancer who has thrilled and startled 
audiences with her vivid portrayal of 
impassioned femininity has as_ her 
greatest ambition ‘“‘to dance Swan Lake 
at Covent Garden. 1 would give 
anything for that.’’ It would be the 
classical crown. 

It would involve a_ considerable 
financial sacrifice too. When Millie 
left Radio City for Ballet Theatre her 
salary jumped from sixty dollars a week 
to ninety. With Alicia Alonso’s com- 
pany she was supposed to get eighty 
dollars a week, when there was any 
money available. When she came to 
New York City Ballet she received at 
first ninety dollars a week and this has 
risen since to one hundred and sixty. 
But her greatest earnings have been 
made outside the company, chiefly 
from television where she netted eight 
thousand dollars last year. This year 
her television contract has been ex- 
tended and she is more in the public 
eye than ever before; particularly since 
the release of Limelight. She has been 
featured in several American national 
magazines. All that spells money in 
New York. 

But Millie has already shown that 
money is a secondary consideration in 
her ambition. She admits cheerfully 
that the last year is the first one in 
which she has been out of debt. She 
lives a simple, almost austere life in 
New York, nearly completely occupied 
in a round of lessons, rehearsals and 
performances. When she has spare 
time she uses it sewing or knitténg, or 
redecorating the one-room walk-up 
third-floor apartment on West 56th 
Street which is handy to rehearsal and 
class. She has repainted it in brown 
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and cream and she is currently busy 
sewing drapes and a new slip cover for 
the studio couch, which together with 
a couple of chairs and a small gas stove 
comprise her apartment furniture 

At rehearsal and in class she works 
with tremendous concentration and 
energy. Clad in black leotard, a 
kerchief keeping her brown-black hair 
in place, she never spares herself 
Some dancers in rehearsal will ‘“‘mark”’ 
difficult steps, as a boxer will pull his 
punches with a_ sparring partner. 
Millie dances them out always, and 
when others stop for a rest, she will 
go off by herself and keep practicing. 

Millie’s rigorous routine is responsible 
for the fact that there isn’t a spare 
ounce of flesh on her five-foot-four-inch 
sinewy body. During the season she 
usually has her best weight at one 
hundred and seven pounds, and in the 
off-season it may advance to one 
hundred and ten pounds. She has 
thirty - four - inch hips, twenty - three 
inch waist and thirty-three-and-a-half- 
inch bust; she explains apologetically 
about the bust: ‘‘Most of it is on the 
back.”’ Her shoulders are wide, her 
arms muscular. Yet, dancing, she can 
give an impression of yielding softness 
She has a provocative almost oriental 
face, firm chin, hazel eyes which change 
color with the clothes she wears. She 
loves bright and sultry colors; peacock 
blue, purple, bright red, red with 
purple Her expression is animated 
with an inner vivacity and fire. 

“‘T earned a bad reputation for temper 
when I first came to the New York 
City Ballet,’’ Melissa admits. ‘‘I think 
it was partly due to my bad health, 
partly to the habit of battling that | 
got into when I was with Alonso. But 
I don’t like a reputation like that and 
I try now to be more reasonable. But 
sometimes you get so mad.”’ 

Direct in her thinking and outspoken, 
Millie is something of a lone wolf in 
the company. She does not hide the 
fact that she thinks she can out-dance 
anybody else there, and her conviction 
is grudgingly shared by many of her 
rivals. Only prima ballerina Maria 
Tallchief and Patricia Wilde, another 
talented Canadian, are considered 
capable of matching her technical 
virtuosity, and no other ballerina in 
the company danced as many leading 
roles as Melissa did in the recent 
autumn season. During one week end 
the writer saw her in eleven roles in 
three days, a staggering assignment. 

Melissa’s hobbies are simple. She 
owns a miniature silver-grey poodle, 
saddled with the name of Cameo 
Sarasate, but whom she calls Flic, 
short for flicflac, a movement in toe 
work that has always given her trouble. 
Flic keeps her apartment in permanent 
disorder and, when she is incautious 
enough to bring him to the theatre, 
he reduces the dressing room to com- 
plete disorder and earns her strained 
relations with Tanaquil LeClercq, the 
other ballerina who shares dressing 
room No. 2 with her. Melissa also has 
a camera, a new hobby, and she is 
prepared to agree that she is pretty 
good with it. Her parents, who moved 
from Toronto to Brooklyn to be near 
their unmarried daughter, look after 
Flic for her when she is on tour. 

Affairs of the heart have been few 
and far between. When her engagement 
back in Toronto was broken Millie 
promptly fell in love with a celebrated 
dancer in Ballet Theatre. “But I saw 
that it was hopeless, so I got over it,”’ 
she mused. ‘“That was really the first 
time, and it has been the last. 

“Of course I go out with boys. And 
a year ago I thought marriage might 
have been a way out of a professional 
dancing career. Now’’—Melissa shakes 
her head slowly, a little sadly—‘l 
doubt jt. I doubt it very much.” * 
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A Friendly Game of Cards 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 


tration. If any of the paying customers 
made a remark that had to be answered 
in a friendly way, the game required 
you to release just a small part of your 
attention and keep your mind on the 
fix. You got to be such an expert at 
this little trick that you took it away 
with you after the game. You couldn't 
help it. It made you sort of absent- 
minded for anything else but the cards.” 

Nattishe laughed. ‘‘You sure must 
have made a lot of money being absent- 
minded that way.”’ 

“‘Sure,’’ Wagnerian boasted with his 
friendly smile. ‘‘But I’m still better off 
straight. I’ve got more friends this way 
and I can really enjoy the cards now.” 

The smile was something he had 
been obliged to develop. It had to be 
a friendly smile to make it look like a 
really friendly card game in which 
there was no idea of a fix. The crinkle 
around the edges of his eyes made it 
appear that his whole face was smiling, 
and that had to be carefully developed 


also. All these tricks had been so well 
practiced that they had become a 
permanent part of him, although he 





said he had never used them to gain 
any advantage since his barbotte days 
in Montreal. 
“‘Are we playing or aren’t we?” 
“You take the cards too seriously, 
Val, my boy. Be like me. Play them 


with ease. It’s real enjoyment that 

way.” 

rWEYRYNSE understood what Wag- 
nerian meant. He listened and 


watched and understood many things 
which were incomprehensible to the 
ordinary man who rarely listened and 
when he watched did not see anything 
Trvynse spent his life doing these two 
Whatever was significant he 
There was very little 


things. 
recorded quietly 
that escaped him. 

Watching them play cards, a thing 
he did with great care, it was even 
possible for him to know which hands 
Wagnerian would win. 

The stack of loose chips he kept to 
one side was a marker. There were 
twelve in this pile. Wagnerian would 
continue to lose until it had dwindled 
down to three. Then he would begin 
to win until there were at least twenty 
chips in the loose pile. Twelve would 
remain there for the new play and the 
others over that amount would find 
their way unnoticed into his neatly 
stacked reserve. It was his system. 
On a long day, when it happened to 
rain, he could take in as much as thirty 
dollars playing with his friends in this 
way. 

Trynse closed his eyes, allowing 
memory to carry him back to other 
circus stopovers. He remembered a 
gaunt little man looking at himself in 
a concave mirror in one of the midway 
sideshows. The man was stunned by 
the caricature it made of him as he 
realized that the distortion for a 
moment was as real as the figure which 
had made it. 
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Wagnerian honestly believed his was 
a bright code of play. Because he 
believed he took a genuine interest in 
people he thought the cheating was 
something unimportant which he did 
for the fun of it and which his friends, 
if they knew, would certainly under- 
stand. But he had never seen the brutal 
caricature that was reflected in Trynse’s 
eyes. 

Valentino pushed back his chair. 
“I’ve had enough. Lost my shirt again. 
If anyone wants me, I'll be over at 
Tina’s tent.” 

“I’m going, too,’ Nattishe said. 
**Maybe my luck will change tonight.” 

“All right, boys,’’ Wagnerian said 
smiling. ‘“‘Any time you’re ready just 
whistle.”’ 

Trynse watched him then, sitting by 
himself and playing the cards furiously 
against opponents who were no longer 
there. He was deathly in his insistence 
that he win, even when there was no 
one to play against. 

Suddenly, Wagnerian was no longer 
sitting there. All there was of him was 
caricature. His plump fingers clutching 
at the deck were like the cranes in the 
amusement tents which claw indolently 
into a confusion of coins, sea shells and 
jelly beans. All the time, he stared at 
Trynse with that fixed smile on his 
lips and his eyes laughter-crinkled 
Trynse tore away from the fascinating 
hypocrisy of the eyes and his own eyes 
once again blinked like camera shutters 
The picture they took was of a pair of 
claws frantically digging through the 
shells and sweets, trying to separate 
the coins. As he saw this, an expression 
of guilt came over Wagnerian’s features 
and the image broke into little shattered 
pieces. 

It gave Trynse an idea and for the 
first time in his life he contemplated 
real action and paused on the edge of 
an irrevocable decision 


“Deal me a hand,’ Trynse said 
carefully. 

Wagnerian looked at him and 
laughed 

“Deal me a hand,” Trynse said 


“Then deal one for yourself.” 

“You can’t play,’ Wagnerian 
laughed 

“Deal me a hand, anyway 

Wagnerian watched him a moment, 
then dealt two hands and picked his 
own up nervously 

Trynse’s cards remained on the table 

“Pick them all up and do it again 
for me,”’ Trynse said. He was surprised 
by the firmness in his own voice. When 
he spoke again there was a tone of 
playfulness, as if this was beginning 
to be a sport, this exposing of Wag 
nerian. ‘“‘Deal just like you do when 
you play -for money.” 

“What’s the matter, Trynse? 
sick or something?” 

“Deal for me, Wagnerian, like you 
deal for the others. I want to see you 
fix the cards.”’ 

Wagnerian’s claws tightened around 
the deck. He couldn't seem to say 
anything. 

“Don’t be afraid,’ Trynse said softly 
“T won't tell them how you do it. | 
don’t know, really. But I can tell by 
the loose chips.” 

‘What loose chips’ 

Trynse laughed. It was the first 
time Wagnerian had heard him laugh 
and it cut right through him. Trynse 
closed his eyes and laughed. It was all 
he could do. Wagnerian had never 
looked that way before. There was no 
anger; not even surprise. Simply a 
great stupid horror when he realized 
that Trynse had spent all his time 
during the card games watching him. 
The idea had never entered his mind 
before and, now that it had, it left him 
speechless at his own stupidity. There 
was no defense he could erect. He 
screamed, finally, “Shut up!” 
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But Trynse continued to laugh. 

“Shut up!”’ Wagnerian said. “‘Shut 
up! Shut up!’’ Each time he said it 
there was more fear in it. 

Wagnerian was trembling, picking 
up the deck of cards and laying it 
down again, refusing to look at him 

Trynse watched Wagnerian’s hands 
and he knew that while he had been 
laughing, Wagnerian had seen that 
twisted caricature of himself that 
Trynse had seen earlier. The picture 
of the good sport was shattered and 
lay in little pieces in Wagnerian’s own 
trembling hands 

‘“‘Now we both know,” Trynse said 
simply. A sound came from deep in 
Wagnerian’s chest. ‘‘No one else need 
see this, Wagnerian,”’ he said softly 

We can keep it a secret. You're still 
safe I wouldn’t have told you if it 
hadn’t been for Valentino.’”’” His tone 
was very soothing now. ‘‘Valentino and 
lina want to get married but they 
haven’t any money. It seems he’s lost 
it all playing cards with you. ‘Those 
odds were really stacked against poor 
old Valentino but they’ll change now 
won't they, Wagnerian?”’ 

Wagnerian said nothing 

“Won't they, Wagnerian?” 

Wagnerjan nodded 

Just long enough for him to win 
oh, say about three four hundred 


dollars? It won't kill you And you 
can go on cheating the others if you 
want to I don’t mind.” 


But Wagnerian knew that he 
wouldn’t be able to any more 

He looked at Trynse almost sadly 
‘Why did you wait until now? 

“T told you. It was for Valentino 
1 could put up with it before because 
there was no one really being hurt. | 
was just an outsider learning about a 
rotten gambler.” 

“Don’t talk like that,’’ Wagnerian 
said tonelessly. There was a flabbiness 
and lack of spirit in him 

“T never thought I could,’’ Trynse 
said 

They watched each other 

‘Better find Valentino,’ Trynse said 


rWE WATCHED Wagnerian during 

the game and it was not until 
Nattishe came and asked to join in 
that he realized what he had done to 
the gambler by breaking the illusion 
he had of himself. After Nattishe sat 
in, Wagnerian began to lose to him 
also. It was not as much, but enough 
to show Trynse that something deep 
inside which had once sustained Wag 
nerian and made him capable of living 
with himself was gone. He had nothing 
more to lose. What did it matter to 
him now if the others found out about 
him? Why should he worry about 
facing other people when he could no 
longer face himself? That was what 
made him dangerous He no longer 
cared 

They played far into the night. The 
game was still going on when Valentino 
slowly looked up from the cards and 
listened. Softly he said, “It isn’t 
raining any more.” 

It went on for a few more hands 
until Carlo, the man who looked after 
the freak show, came in and _ told 
Wagnerian that the boss wanted to 
see him. 

Wagnerian got up tiredly and went 


to the opening of the tent. ‘‘You boys 
might as well get ready You know 
what this means.”’ He cashed their 


chips for them and left with Carlo 
Valentino counted almost three hun 
dred dollars. Nattishe had made close 
to fifty. Trynse watched their jubilance 
and wondered what they would say if 
they knew how he had arranged it. 
But it was too late for that. He had 
acted. There were certain consequences 
to result and they were as inevitable 
as the echoes that lie in wait in dark 


places for any sound that comes. It 
was as if the consequences had been 
there long before the action There 
would be no use in trying to change 
things 


f jns sour smell of ruptured effort 
was in the air. It mingled with the 
odor of wet grass and the mysterious 
scent of glamour that a carnival carries 

The big tent was coming down; first 
the sides, so that the top was left 
Stupidly suspended and the dead 
interior caught full of wind and the 
shame of its own nakedness: and then 
the ropes slackened and the supports 
taken away, leaving the top there to 
gasp slowly, and collapse like a kelpless 
dying thing 

Trynse turned his eyes away It 
didn’t matter any more what they did 
They could spend the rest of their lives 
obscenely taking the show apart and 
putting it together. He would never 
let it affect him again 

Already they were loading at the 
quadrangle. ‘Trynse sat in his folding 
canvas chair while dead illusion was 
being dissected and carted off on the 
backs of human ants to the waiting 
trucks. On a platform directing it all 
was Wagnerian, the skilful butcher 
with the megaphone voice 

Ihe brutality of evacuation, its sound 
ind smell and color, clawed into 
I'rynse’s brain, trying to release a flood 
of memories. But he only sat quietly 
shivering, refusing to allow anything 
that was going on to register a meaning 
for him. He watched and listened like 
i newly dead = man remembering 
nothing 


a procession of barrels rolling 
past under the hypnotic spell of 
Wagnerian’s voice; the creak of dry 
timber; the moan of greased hemp 
being whipped around bales of can 
vas; a cough from some cavernous 
chest; hoofbeats and the liquid ripple 
of chains; the whispered wind and 
the occasional footfall treading in no 
single place; the joyous shriek-song 
of crickets and the pale small-eyed 
stink of elephants; the sway of naked 
lights; spasmic movement; dominant 
action; recession; overtones of blas 
phemy persisting through every 
thing, the bored hum of waiting trucks 


Half of them had been loaded. The 
roustabouts were being organized to 
start on the heavy equipment and the 
animals. Wagnerian rallied them with 
his megaphone and dispatched them 
in relays to the bales of canvas and the 
ornate cages 

He noticed Trynse off in one corner 
of the quadrangle and nodded to him 
It was like a sign; and as it was given 
the slow silent terror began to take 
hold of Trynse 

He saw the shadow of someone 
behind him. Wagnerian was too busy 
with the move now to hear him calling 
desperately into the darkness The 
shadow moved and stopped. Trynse 
watched Wagnerian on the platform 
He talked quickly. ‘‘Wagnerian is out 
to get me. I caught him cheating at 
cards. Get the boss or Carlo. If they 
don’t stop him, I'll have to leave the 
show te 

Slowly the shadow limped out of the 
darkness and laughed, its voice a 
mounting crescendo which dipped and 
rose again, until Trynse looked back 
and saw that he had been talking high 
secrets with a hyena, and screamed 
“I don’t want to look at it 

The hyena cackled again stupidly 
swaying at the end of its chain three 
feet away from Trynse 

He stared into its eyes. It looked at 
him dumbly. The white line around 
its neck, where the chain had gnawed 
the dark matted fur away, was crawling 
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wih lice. In terror Trynse turned 
away and closed his eyes. 

The hyena’s eyes and the stupid look 
and the lice crawling on the white flesh 
remained there, etched on his mind as 
deeply and permanently as if it had 
been burned with acid 

“IT don’t want to look at it 

When he opened his eyes again the 
thing was gone. They had come and 
wheeled the cage off and the hyena, 
chained to it, was limping tiredly 
behind. 

The whole thing was over.Wagnerian 
had decided that Trynse would not be 
going to Cantalon or any other town 
the show went to. This was going to 
be his last engagement. The thought 
made him very tired so that he no 
longer wished to do anything or think 
anything but only sit there quietly 
until it was time to see them go. If 
it was not in this town, Wagnerian 
would leave him in another. Perhaps 
it would be worse then. 

It had been such a mistake to fight 
against someone so strong. 

While the rumble of the heavy vans 
was dying out and the show that had 
been so much a part of him moved 
out like a caravan into the darkness, 
he sat quietly shivering Then the 
whole thing passed and the show was 
ended for him. 


PWNHE circus made good time on the 
pow They began to set up again 
as soon as they reached Cantalon and 
by mid-day everything was standing 
as solidly as if it would remain there 
like a thing permanent. As soon as the 
turnstiles let in the first trickle of the 
crowd Wagnerian’s work was done and 
he was free to play the cards until it 
was time to move again. 

He found Valentino in the Persian 
Extravaganza tent sitting like a playful 
little boy on Tina’s plump knees. He 
was telling her how he and Nattishe 
had beaten the devil out of Wagnerian 
at cards 

In the bustle of setting up the show 
and putting it in working order again 
no one had noticed the absence of 
Trynse 

Wagner.an sauntered into the tent 
took out his deck of cards and began 
to play against his invisible opponents 
but there was no longer any spirit of 
adventure for him. He tried solitaire 

Finally, Nattishe came in to chat 
with Valentino and Tina. It was not 
until Valentino again brought up the 
subject of the card game that Nattishe 
remembered he had not seen Trynse 

‘“‘He must be over with Carlo getting 
ready for the first show,”’ Valentino 
said. 

Wagnerian looked up gently 
his cards. ‘““Trynse didn’t come with 
us. He decided to leave the show and 
stay over in the last town.” 

“Trynse quit the show?” 

*“Yes,’’ Wagnerian said very quietly 
now. “He said he was tired of moving 
around all the time.” 

Nattishe frowned darkly 

just like that?” 

“Yes; just like that 
enough.” 

‘Well, who’s going to break the news 
to Carlo and the boss?” 

“IT don’t mind,’’ Wagnerian said 

“Boy! Will they ever be mad!”’ the 
Great Valentino said. ‘“Trynse was a 
rare one. A guy born without arms 
and legs happens once in a thousand 


from 


“He left 


I guess he had 


years.” 

“No,”’ Wagnerian said “Human 
torsos are a dime a dozen nowadays 
Look at how many came home from 
the wars.”’ 

He put down the cards and went 
out to break the news to Carlo and 
the boss,wondering all the time whether 
Montreal had really been cleaned out 
like they said it was. * 
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Kiddicraft ‘Sensible’ Toys can be found at 
the leading stores, toy shops and baby 
shops throughout Canada. 
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London Leiter 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
Miss Oberon is a woman of con 
siderable charm and a surprising degree 
of erudition. For example, there was 
an arts contest on board in which we 
had to answer twenty questions about 
famous books, paintings and sculpture 
I scored heavily on the authorship of 
David Copperfield but 
other nineteen got away from me like 
a large fish. Yet Miss Oberon answered 
all twenty correctly and won the prize 

We assembled at 8.30 in the Smoke 
Room for cocktails, 
number altogether, and just then the 


Duke 


most of the 


being five in 


other two guests arrived, the 
and Duchess of Windsor 
To a journalist and a_ politician 
nothing is really embarrassing, yet it 
seemed to me that there were diffi 
culties ahead on this occasion. Readers 
of Maclean’s may remember my article 
on the Abdication which loaded the 
dice heavily against Mrs. Simpson and 
caused a good deal of interest at the 
Two years later when I included 
the article in my book, Westminster 
Watchtower, the Duke demanded 
public apology and the withdrawal of 
the book. I made no public apology 
but withdrew the book which had just 
been sent to the newspapers for review 
Not, you will agree, a pertect prologue 
to a dinner at sea 

At dinner I sat next to the Duchess 
and she recalled the occasion when my 
wife and I dined at her London flat 
with her and her then husband, Mr 
Ernest Simpson 


time 


Having thus estab 
lished the fact that she knew the form 
she then talked of New York, France 
her experiences at Nassau in the wat 
when the Windsors were at Govern 
ment House, and world events 

It was lively intelligent conversation 
in which nothing was said that could 
not be repeated in the most 
newspaper in the world. She looked 
well, she was dressed well and she 
talked well 

After dinner the Duke took me aside 
and we sat down in a corner where 


sedate 


we remained for more than an hour 
In my time I have written tens of 
thousands of words about him 
him first as a boyish officer in the First 
World War. Then in the years that 


followed I saw and heard him on many 


I Saw 


occasions in that period when he was 
the Prince of Hearts, so beloved of the 
people that even at the marriage of 
his brother George to the kind-eyed 
girl from Scotland it was Edward who 
nearly stole the scene 

If Louis XIV of France was the Sun 
King, then Edward was the Sun Princes 
His youth lingered beyond his years 

Then came the warning shadows 
headlines in the foreign Press his 
constant association with Ernest Simp 
son’s wife gossip finds its tongue, 
but the British Press loyally if stupidly 


publishes nothing the death of 
King George V Long Live King 
Edward VIII! Abdication the 


Duke of Windsor begins the life of 
royal exile 

What of the woman whom he had 
married? 

Every year the Duchess has been 
included among the six 
women of the world. In the world of 
fashion she is a queen in her own right 
but the British Court would not give 
her the rank of “‘Your Royal Highness.”’ 
Curtsey to the Duke, Mrs. Van Simmers 
but not to the Duchess Her friends 
spoke openly about the rigid trade 
unionism of royalty. As far as the 
palace was concerned, she was a black 
leg. When the Duke wrote his memoirs 
the very skies of England frowned. It 


best-dressed 


could not have happened in good 
Queen Victoria’s golden days. 
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In the Mikado the son of the 
Emperor, disguised as a wandering 
minstrel, describes himself as ‘‘a thing 
of shreds and patches.”’ Edward VIII 
had become a wandering Duke. On 
his travels in every country but his 
own he had to meet the flunkeyism of 
snobs, the half-concealed sneer of the 
smart sets, the cheap familiarity of 
those who delight in seeing gods 
tumbled from their pedestals, the 
sorrow of decent men and women that 
he had put aside the crown which 
destiny and heredity had placed upon 
his head. 

Sixteen years of limelight and deepen- 
ing shadows! Do you wonder that on 
the Queen Mary I approached our 
conversation with the conviction that 
I would soon find evidence of the 
deterioration that must be the result 
of such an experience? 

Let me state at once that this is not 
what happened. I do not want to 
appear in this letter as a sycophant or 
a cynic but only to set down the truth 
as it appeared to me Instead of 
stagnation or deterioration I found in 
the Duke a lively and penetrating 
mind, a sense of humor with a nice 
edge to it, and a knowledge of con 
temporary political personalities which 
could not have been more acute if he 
were still a regular visitor to the 
House of Commons Never once did 
he say, “This is off the record” or 
“You must not publish this.”’ 

Yet he talked with complete candor 
of events and personalities in Britain 
He spoke of the Queen with genuine 
affection and even enthusiasm He 
sees in her the embodiment of the 
spirit of renaissance that is stirring in 


England. There I draw the curtain 
The rest is silence, except for one more 
sentence Even when he _ frankly 


appraised the personalities who crowd 
to the centre of the stage in London 
society today, he never uttered a bitte 
or a resentful word 

The Duke of Windsor will not be a 
power again in Britain. Wrongly, tragi 
cally, he renounced the crown which 
bore too heavily upon his temples. He 
will not come home even for the 
coronation of his niece because and 
it is a convenient reason there is no 
precedent of an ex-king of Britain 
attending the coronation of a successor 
And since his wife will not be given a 
title of equal dignity with his, he will 
remain an exile 

He lost the battle with Baldwin and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and as 
a result he lost his throne 

He left the battle for peace in which 
he might have played a vital role All 
these things must have pierced his 
heart and added to the darkness of the 
night. 

Yet I am certain he has won his 
secret battle with himself. He has not 
lost his love of country, he has not 
allowed bitterness to poison his mind 
and he has not lost his faith in the 
great mission of Britain and the British 
community of nations 

Then why should we not use him’? 
Let him go as governor to Kenya o1 
some such trouble spot where, as a son 
of kings and a man with a love for 
humanity, he could bring a new pride 
and perhaps a new sense of community 
to the different races. The Duke of 
Windsor has too much to give to the 
world to be content with the cafe 
aristocracy of Paris and New York 

He made no mention of these things 
to me. The idea of recailing him to 
the nation’s service came to my mind 
after the ship had arrived and we were 
all decanted into the mad glittering 
Babel of New York with its audacious 
towers, its teeming crowds and the 
crazy symphony of the traffic scored 
only for horns 
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A typical engine piston... 


MOVES 2,774 TIMES 
IN EVERY MILE! 


ROGRESS in automobile engines is for- 
Pe er towards higher power, faster mov- 
ing parts, and compactness! And these 
ery factors put a tremendous burden on 
the motor oil that must keep these high- 
speed parts running smoothly. 


One oil has kept pace with this progress, 
through almost 50 years of specialization _ 
That oil is Quaker State, and you can buy za =~ 
none finer. Carefully refined for purity, and 
engine-tested for performance, it provides } 
those extra qualities of long life, stability, 


and heat-resistance your car needs today. 


Quaker State Motor Oil is made to suit the 
requirements of all makes of cars and for 








all types of service. Ask your dealer. i = ; 
h\ [| 


Modern Engines Demand [ | Se f\i\ 
Quality Lubrication tE> Vv 





QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 


Member Pennsylvanie Grade Crude Oil Association 
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But where there’s progress there must be pipe 


Today, the North American continent has a network of 
pipelines approaching half a million miles. Canada’s 
longest (to date) stretches for 1156 miles, delivering over 
10,000 barrels of oil daily. 


Steel pipe for oil, gas and water lines is made in Canada 
by Page-Hersey, using the most advanced pipe manu- 
facturing technique known, the Electric Resistance Weld 
process. In a unique finishing operation, this pipe is “cold 
expanded”, giving it greater strength per wall thickness 
than any other process known. 
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UEBEC in 1750 was a city 
split between abject poverty 
and_ splendor. The rich 


moved in a gay circle riddled with 
intrigue. The leader of this circle 
and the subject of its most spicy 
scandal was dark-eyed beautiful 
Angélique des Meloizes. 

As the wife of Captain Hugues 
de Péan, an unenviable character 
who held the office of town major, 
she was hostess at many soirees 
at which Francois Bigot, the 
intendant, was the honored guest. 
She caught Bigot’s fancy and soon 
they were to be seen together 
almost every night. One New 
Year’s Day, anxious to please 
Angélique, Bigot gave her and her 
husband a large house on St. Louis 
Street, not far from the foot of 
Palace Hill, where the intendant 
had a magnificent palace. 

At the palace, Bigot, his inam- 
orata and their favored friends 
filled themselves with food and 
wine at lavish banquets while the 
common people died by scores 
from cold and hunger. 


daughter, famished and freezing 
saw the windows ablaze and heard 
the sounds of merrymaking. The 
man forced his way in to try to 
plead the cause of the poor, but 
Bigot’s uniformed flunkies threw 
him unceremoniously out of the 
door into the snow 

Later that night when Bigot was 
handing Angélique into her sleigh, 
she tripped over the old man He 
was dead, and his daughter lay 
unconscious beside his body 
Angélique found her way into 
history books with her remark: 
““My God, he will not sleep tonight, 
that is certain.” 

sigot and De Péan finished up 
in the Bastille in Paris. What hap- 
pened to Angélique is not known, 
although she returned to France 
with her daughter, whose father 
was supposed to have been Bigot 
Her house on St. Louis Street 
eventually became part of the 
barracks of officers stationed at the 
Quebec Citadel. 

To Angélique fell the dubious 
honor of being Canada’s first 





While one of these revels was in’ noted courtesan in the classic 
progress an old man and his tradition. HERBERT L. McDONALD 





For little-known humorous or dramatic incidents out of Canada’s 

colorful past. Maclean's will pay $50. Indicate source material and 

mail to Canadianecdotes. Maclean’s Magazine. 481 University Ave.., 
Toronto. No contributions can be returned. 
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The Row Over the Three Rs 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


obviously thriving on a diet 
with vitamins. 

The modern teacher frequently uses 
the whole community as his textbook 
One day recently the entire grade ten 
of an Ottawa high divided 
themselves in ten committees and were 
out policemen, 
and judges in the course of preparing 
a report the administration of 


packed 


school 
interviewing lawyers 


on 


justice. Classrooms have more books 
than ever before and they’re livelier 
How have the functional theories 


applied to the teaching of the three 
Rs? 

In reading, the old system was to 
memorize the alphabet, learn consonant 
and vowel combinations, then fit them 
together to form words. The weakness 
of this method that it entailed 
tedious memorization. When the child 
did fit sy!lables together to form words 
they didn’t sound the same as he had 
been taught The new 
method is exactly opposite 
with words and end up with syllables 


was 


look-and-see 


you start 


During the first week in grade one 
children now start learning to read 
short stories by sight. The teacher 


carefully explains the words and _ pro- 
nounces them. Thus, from the begin 
ning, they see the word in its proper 
context, know its proper pronunciation 
By Christmas, most children read and 
know one hundred words: by the end 
of the year, more than two hundred 
Grade-one children today master three 
pre-primers and two primers compared 


to the single primer most adults 
remember. In a prairie school | saw 
the twenty new words of the week, 


dangling on the classroom Christmas 


tree like sugar plums. 





AND 


MARCH 


SALES 
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Improved techniques help the child 
as he goes on to higher grades. New 
reading textbooks are scientifically 
planned to include words the child uses 
and can understand. Old grade-three 
books contained terms like “reci 
procity” and “echelon”; today “Christ 
mas,” “‘skates,”’ “‘cold”’ and “bought” 
are considered more appropriate. Much 
of the drilling in reading, writing anc 
spelling has been made less academic 


Ethel MacKay, 


a Toronto grade-eight 


teacher, has her children write letters 
to their MPs. The best ones are mailed 
and the replies tacked up on_ the 
bulletin board. ‘‘Every teacher is an 


English teacher” is a currently popular 
theme 

The formal teaching of grammar 
now in disrepute and, with the excep 
tion of the maritimes ill but been 
from the In the 
long hours were devoted to 
analyzing sentences and 
Most teachers now believe 


in most schools 


Is 


has 
banned classroom. 
old SC hool 
parsing and 


paragraphs 


the best way to teach correct English 
is by example rather than by formal 
dissection of the parts of speech 


“Grammar failed to do what it claimed 
it could do,”’ says Dr. Charles Phillips 
“You can’t teach English by teaching 
grammar.” 

In teaching arithmetic attempt 
is being made to sidestep drill. The 
elementary school of the University of 
Alberta has moved furthest in this 
direction. I found there that arithmetic 
was being presented in concrete rather 
than abstract terms. I watched grade 
three children solving problems in 
decimals and fractions, not 


an 


in a class 
room but in an “arithmetic laboratory 
They of colored 
cardboard and plastic rulers, spheres 
and pint, quart 
A well-stocked 
grocery in the corner 
Children prepared shopping lists, added 


were using an array 


squares, rectangles 


and gallon containers 


store stood 
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up bills, made change he creator of tion’s research department assert based and were unfamiliar with much pP il Education, which canvassed 
the laboratory, Dr. M. k. LaZerte scientific tests show reading proficiency of the terminology, their average mark educators, businessmen, labor officials 
claims his approach takes the sting has gone up between 1939 and 1951 was fifty-two; in a 1914 spelling paper ind parents, is anything but reassuring 
out of mathematics. If drill is necessary that arithmetic reasoning has remained they averaged seventy-four. I searched It commented on the “grave deficiencies 
then let it come after the youngsters the same while arithmetic computation through the results of the high-schoo! in the basic education provided by the 
understand the facts has gone down slightly At the Edith leaving examinations (Protestant) in secondary school.”’ and strongly recom 
Are the three Rs being taught today Cavell School the legibility of the the province of Quebec Comparing mended that the schools attach mort 
is well as they used to be? After students’ handwriting has gone neither the period 1920 29 with 1951, a higher importance to a solid grounding in basi 
examining the best evidence availabl up nor down in the past decade proportion of 1951 students passed arithmetic and English 
my answer is this: while there’s no In Toronto, Howard Saul, principal their intermediate algebra, trigonome This kind of criticism has alread 
cause for alarm, there’s also no cause of Blythwood School, gave his 1952 try and Latin; a higher percentage of moved many schools to modify thei 
for jubilation In teaching the three grade-eight students the 1919 high 1920 29 students succeeded in English, curricula. In Saskatchewan the gram 
Rs we've v 1ined in some respects lost school enti ince grammar examination physics, and elementary algebra mar section of the English course 1 
in others Although the children had not covered But the final 1951 report of the receiving more attention; pupils in 
In Vancouver the Board of Educa the course on which the exam was Canadian Research Committee on grades eleven and twelve are being 


asked specific questions in spelling and 
grammar on their English examinations 
and poor English usage is being severely 


penalized Grade-twelve children in 

2 Rs dg Vancouver are being drilled with spel 

ale Y ling lists In Moncton, classrooms and 

OO public libraries were stocked with 

hundreds of new books and parents 

bx! were urged to encourage their children 


to do more outside reading Today 
Moncton grade-six children lead New 


* Srunswick in reading ability Practi 
be cally every province now has com 
. mittees trying to strengthen English 

and arithmetic programs 








. 
j What about the ‘‘frills’”? Social 
} studies, which has been attacked more 
bitterly than any other of the “pro 
gressive’’ subjects, is an attempt to 
combine the teaching of history 
geography and civics The supporters 


of the social-studies approach claim 
that when these subjects were taught 
separately the pupils got a mass of 
unrelated facts and had no real under 
standing of countries and the people 
who lived in them. The social-studies 
teacher is given a much broader field 
to cover. In grades one and two in 
Manitoba the course includes instruc 
tion on pets and toys, the home, the 
school, the farm, community helpers 
and travel. Children talk about their 
pets, construct suitable model shelters 
for animals) make mode! animals, 
paste up scrapbooks sy the time 
they’ve reached grade four the theme 
is “‘Ways of living in many lands.” 
Areas to be studied include the Amazon 
Valley. Arabia, Spain’ Japan and 
Switzerland. In studying the Amazon 
Valley the children make a s« rapbook 
on the Story of Rubber, collect sample 
products like cocoa and Brazil nuts 
and write reports of an imaginary visit 
In the higher grades a good deal of 
the social-studies time is spent outside 
the classroom. When an Ottawa grade 
ten is working on a_health-services 
project the whole class is divided into 
committees which visit hospitals. sew 
age-disposal plants, talk to doctors and 
public-health officials. Back in class 
they prepare written and oral reports 
A spelling committee checks up on 
spelling errors and gives” monthl: 
spelling contests; a letters committe: 
oversees the sending of letters «‘ 
enquiry and thank-you notes; a helper 


You'll find that members of Canada’s committee gives a hand to weake 
er ; ; students. A parent who has a child 
most distinguished clubs call for Canada’s most in this class observed approvingly 
ee : : ' . “M hild has become ‘stioning 
distinguished whisky... Lord Calvert. For superb oe a * ee ee 

; d a ( Fi S 


quality ...and the smoothest highball you've : In grades ns gd — 
¢ - eleven percent of the time is spent on 
social studies; thirty-five percent on 


English, fourteen percent on arithmetic 


ever tasted... always call for Lord Calvert! 


ORD CALVERT 


Canadin I ha ihy 


In Saskatchewan's elementary schools 
ten to twenty percent is spent on social 
studies: forty-fifty percent on English 
eight-twelve percent on mathematics 
In Manitoba, grade ten, twelve percent 
Is spent on sot ial studies eighteen per 
cent on English and twelve percent on 
maths 

No doubt the social-studies course 
has achieved part of its objective of 
helping the child understand the world 





around him and play a responsible part 





CALVERT DISTILLERS LIMITED, AMHERSTBURG, ONT. in it. But the weaknesses are well 
pointed up by Dr. O. U. B. Miller 
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director of curriculum, New Brunswick crowded timetable too many periods In most of the schools I visited a to a satisfying social life hese are 


“You need educated teachers. a well of painting, music, arts and crafts lively interest in music was apparent some of the reasons that Toronto's 
arranged program and good equipment In the secondary schools these subjects largely the result of musical courses Board of Education chairman Arthur 
to do a proper job.”’ These conditions usually exist as options: in the.elemen In Regina’s Central Collegiate there's Brown, after hearing a two-and-a-half 
ire often absent. Courses are frequently tary schools they are given in anywhere i band, an orchestra and a glee club hour recital by high-school bands 
overpacked A grade-eight Winnipeg from fifteen to twenty percent of the of one hundred and fifty male voices choirs and orchestras, told the audience 
teacher told me she had one year in classroom time Whether or not this These groups give up most of their ‘If all this is a frill, then let’s have 
which to cover the history of all the constitutes a frill depends on your lunch hour twice a week to practice more frills 
English-speaking countries from their point of view. Most educators would Teachers regard this type of activity But it is true that some schools, 
beginning until the present in thirty- agree with H. N. MacCorkindak is a developer of character and say ver-anxious to do well in competitive 
seven-minute periods five times a week superintendent of schools, Vancouver that through having to learn. their musical festivals, rehearse children in 
It’s utterly impossible,”” she said. In when he says, “Music is an essential parts and be prompt for rehearsals the music when they should be doing their 
another school there was one globe for part of education for the cultivated children acquire good work habits and irithmet ic A Winnipeg teacher told 
six hundred students In a Saskat person. People have more leisure now 1 sense of responsibility lo many a me 1 believe in music in the school 
chewan school a boy who got an A for What should they do with it?’ timid child. music has been the doorway But several times last month as many 


his scrapbook about Australia couldn't 
locate the place on a map. An Alberta | 
father complained, “‘My_ grade-five 
daughter is so busy writing poems 
about Hawaii and plays about African 
missionaries that she hasn’t had time 
to learn the names of the capitals of 
the Maritime provinces.”’ 
Because « great deal is left to the 
discretion of the teacher and teachers 
have their prejudices and preferences 
social - studies programs vary greatly 
ind are often badly out of balance In 
many cases either history or geography 


being neglected Classes are too 
large Instead of twenty tudents 
many social studies teachers have 
classes of thirty-five seven times a 
day. “If | divided up my total teaching 


time I’d have one minute a day to 
ive to each pupil,” one teacher told 
me These weaknesses in the social 
tudies program are almost universally 
recognized In most provinces com 
mittees of teachers and de partmental 
officials are making revisions. Typical 
is a directive to Alberta teachers that 
“an accurate body of facts must be 
mastered for every topic upon which 
in enterprise is attempted.” 


Preparing for Parenthood 
Another ‘‘frill’ lambasted by the 


critics is the kind of course’ which 
comes under the heading of “‘guidance 





ind « ounseling ” These have a variet, 
f names but their purpose is the same ti Gydenjrost aie : 
he Ip prepare the youngster for his | “DC Mi ANS DOL GI AS ; builder of the famous 1 ; 1x j thy (ria odern 1x 6 
future role as parent, worker and A OE Gelicees . .. eeenetenes TUS Dies io the we | a nagy cil 
citizen. Saint John high-school students 
take “guidance” as a compulsory sub 
ect once a week Business and pro 


essional men are brought in to talk 


6 re ae In the next hour— 


rade nines a_thirty-minute weekly 





sson and are available for consul 
ition on personal and academic prob 


Ben reed od ste times around the world! 


ourse in “effective living” in classes 


ibove grade six. The theme is, ‘“The 

nome 1S strategic whether our 

nation is great or mean all depends - wi 

eile ial rt t cartes cob f AY AFTER DAY. Douglas D« airplanes fly about 
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1 happy family is one of the greatest 3.126.500 miles for 160 leading airlines. ‘Vhat’s 
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The course takes up the problems of more than 5 times around the world ¢ ery hour! Douglas 


marriage 
a ‘BS } , ° vai? a airplanes link all the continents, and they Span the 
re such courses wcessa os 


educators think they are. What’s more, seven seas. Next time. go by air! Ask for reservations 
they think most parents agree with 

them. “These are the kind of frills on a dep ndable Douglas airplane. 

the public demands,” says David | 


Sullivan, registrar, Department of Edu- 





ition, Alberta. ‘‘Now the teaching of “Queen of the Fleet” on these leading airlines of 
thics, narcotic control, sex education | the world is the giant, modern Douglas DC-6 or DC-6B: 
ind safe driving are knocking at the eo , *ALITALIA AMCRICAR 
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vv and woodshed, where, during the 
supervised lunch hour, sex education 
is dispensed in a most realistic 
anner. I’m afraid my old school fell 
wort in its teaching rr, 


Twice as many people fly 





Have the academic subjects been 
neglected by including in the already- 


DOUGIAS 
: JUAL/EY as all otha airplanes combined 
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plus many other outstanding features 


Scores of new features in beauty, performance and value await you in the 
new Plymouth! New optically curved windshield minimizes reflections ... broad low hood 
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ise Se ae bh ¢ back seats have more leg, head and hip room . huge trunk has 30°4 more 
r, inced Oriflow sl sbsorber space ... Safety RimWheels afford added protection in case of sudden 
rer ride, tire failure . . . famous Plymouth power plant offers exceptional economy 
1 / 
: : and long ‘‘new-engine”’ performance. No other car in its class has ever 


demonstrated greater excellence in fine engineering and driving comfort. 
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as forty percent of my children were 
taken away.” 

A host of other non-academic subjects 
have been added to the secondary- 
school program -—subjects of a techni- 
cal, vocational and commercial nature 
The Victoria Composite High School, 
of Edmonton, like many other schools, 
offers courses in everything from motor 
mechanics and hot metals to home- 
making and dress designing. This poses 
the question of whether technical edu- 
cation be given a place in secondary 
schools. 

Advocates of a liberal education 
reply with an emphatic “No!” Dr 
Sidney Smith sees the problem as a 
conflict between what he calls ‘“‘school- 
ing” and “‘education.”” The practical 
or technical courses come under “‘school- 
ing’ —‘*They train a man to do some- 
thing he has learned, not how to learn 
something for himself.’’ 

On the other hand, the advocates of 
“practical” education point out that 
everybody goes to high school now, 
not just the select few. Many of the 
students dislike -or are unable to cope 
with purely academic courses; ninety 
percent of the students don’t intend to 
go on to university. Education must 
become more practical to cater to this 
large group; if it doesn’t, the students 
quit. To support ‘heir contention they 
point to a significant figure in the 1951 
report of the Canadian Research Com- 
mittee on Practical Education: only 
thirty-five percent of students entering 
yrade seven complete secondary school 
Unsuitability of 
curriculum, lack of interest, and repe- 
Dr. J. G. Althouse, 
chief director of education for Ontario, 
“When the school 
students so they don’t want to learn 
any more, education hasn't improved 
them it’s done them harm.” 


Che. chief reasons? 
tition of grades.” 


Says, bores its 


Regardless of the controversies which 
are raging among professional educators 
one significant fact emerges: children 
friendlier feeling 
toward their schools and teachers than 
they used to have. Harry Pullen, of the 
Ottawa Collegiate Board, states, ‘“The 
It’s a happy 
place. It’s become the centre of the 
child’s life.”’ 

Truancy is no longer a problem. In 
the 1920s, the Ottawa elementary 
schools brought ninety-three children 
to juvenile court in one year for 


seem to have a 


school is no longer a jail 


ibsenting themselves from school. Last 
year, in spite of the fact that there 
are now fourteen thousand pupils, not 
i single child appeared in court. In 
Suskatoon, where the truant officer is 

out to retire, the school board is 
whether it’s 
ippoint a successor. A parent in that 
city told me, ‘‘My thirteen-year-old 
daughter had to stay home for a day 


debating necessary to 


because she was ill. She cried bitterly 
because she didn’t want to miss home 
economics.” Dr. C. C. Goldring, 
director of education, Toronto, is 
critical of the annual June crop of 
newspaper pictures, showing youngsters 
hysterical with joy on the day school 
“It’s a false picture; there are 
as many sad hearts as glad ones.”’ With 
so many attractive extra-curricular 
activities —social, cultural and athletic 

many students come early to school 
One Montreal teacher 
“a place 


closes. 


and stay late. 
says the school has become 
for community living.” 
Granted that we have made our 
schools more palatable for our children, 
have we paid too high a price for it? 
Are we producing a generation who are 
immature, and sloppy in their dress, 
manners and thinking? I personally 
am satisfied we are not. ‘Our children 
are no worse than ever before; if any- 
thing, they work a lot harder,” says 
Bert Wales, a Vancouver teacher with 
thirty years’ experience. Fred Pullen, 
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of Ottawa, finds that 
discipline in the high schools of that 
city are rare. Damage to school 
property is negligible. 

Much criticism of children’s behavior 
stems from a failure to realize that 
manners have changed with the times 
“Children now speak up more,”’ says 
Melba Hope, a Saskatoon grade-eight 
teacher. If a boy no longer tips his 
hat it’s probably because he seldom 
According to Dr. J. A 
Long, director of 
College of Education, while 


wears a hat 
research, Ontario 
today's 
child may show less surface politeness 
he has a better sense of values and 
social responsibility 

I saw evidence of this at Vancouver's 
Kitsilano Junior and Senior High 
School When a family was burned 
out of its home the students planned 
and staged a concert on their own 
initiative and handed over the receipts 
to the fire’s victims They visit 
hospitals and institutions for old people 
veterans and crippled children lo 
finance their work they collect tons of 
wastepaper and thousands of wire coat 
Ottawa 
elementary-school students, organized 


hangers In white-coated 
into safety patrols which are on duty 
four times a day, have brought down 
the number of traffic accidents. These 
examples could be multiplied to include 
almost every school community in 
Canada 

What does worry our educators is 
that it’s becoming more difficult to 
mold character along desirable lines 
Many teachers feel the efforts of the 
being undermined by a 
general deterioration in public morality 


school are 


A specific cause of concern is the decline 
Many 


children today are being brought up 


of the influence of the home 


in homes where both parents work all 
day. In some homes, they hear father 
boast about how he gypped the income 
tax department or fixed a_ parking 
ticket. In others, they see Mom and 
Dad take liquor to a football game 
“Why shouldn't the children do the 
same?” asks Frank Paton, of the 
Ottawa Collegiate Board 

Some parents tend to slough off all 
responsibility on the school. One day 
last fall | heard a man in public life 
berating the schools for their failure 
to “‘teach honesty.”’ That was the day 
a truck loaded with soap was over 
turned on a 
Toronto 


street in downtown 
Motorists stopped their cars 
to join a horde of pedestrians who were 
taking away as much soap as they 
could carry No one offered to help 
The next day the Toronto Globe and 
Mail commented: ‘Plain old-fashioned 
honesty has become just that old 
fashioned.’ 

Can the schools reverse this tide 
Not entirely, but they're trying. Moral 
behavior can’t be taught as a subject 
like reading. They believe the greatest 
influence for good is what the teacher 
“The example of 
the respected teacher,”’ said Aristotle 
“outweighs his formal teaching.”’ 


is and how he acts 


Educators welcome the current flood 
of discussion. It’s a healthy sign—an 
acknowledgment that 
everybody's business 


education is 
“It’s good for 
us to be put over a barrel and be made 
to justify what we’re doing,”’ says Dr 
R. O. MacFarlane, Deputy Minister 
of Education, Manitoba 

We shouldn't soft-pedal our schools’ 
weaknesses, but we should also give 
them full credit for their many concrete 
achievements. One can find so much 
that is wrong that the good things are 
often overlooked. Our criticism should 
be based on fact, not fancy: on the 
realization that the world of 1953 is 
not the world of 1903. Name-calling 
and catchwords won't solve the weighty 
problem of what to teach in our schools 


and how. * 
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‘ 
YES we used up less than $4 worth 


of Kem-Tone to do the living room 
We started with a gallon 
did a beautiful job and left us 
enough to re-decorate the hall, too.’ 

More people use KEM-TONE than 
any other flat wall paint. Its flat 
beautiful in 


one coat 


matte finish 1s washabdie, 
its range of restful “‘decorator’’ tones 
And you can intermix or add 
Kem-Tone Tinting Colors to get any 
special shades you want. Most people 
find that applying Kem-Tone with a 
Roller Koater he Ips them do a faster, 


better job 


Here's how 


stretches your paint dollar: 
One gallon of Kem-Tor paste costs $5.98". 


When mixed according t lirections your 


actual cost per gallon is only $3.99. (One quart 
of Kem. Tone fter mixing works out at 
only $1.12* «a quart’ 

* Prices slightly higher west of Fort Williom 


Kemi combines 


beauty with quality in an 
economy paint 


The oil paint that mixes with water — dries in 
one hour — one coat covers most surfaces 
including wallpaper one gallon does a 
large room. There's no painty odor, so you can 


paint with your windows closed 
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Aberhart a religious leader had carried far be humor and compelling sincerity tended the house and garden when the 





yond. An estimated three hundred sounded through everything he said Aberharts went on their regular vaca 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 thousand people in and near Alberta One Sunday in 1926 Ernest Manning, tions to Vancouver where their two 
tuned in to “‘Bible Bill’”’ every Sunday a slim solemn farm boy from Carnduff, daughters, now married, were living 
The Bible Hour had a higher Hooper Sask., heard a Bible Institute broad- On graduation Manning became secre 
were now broadcast regularly over rating in Alberta than Jack Benny cast. He went to Calgary to see Aber tary of the Bible Institute and when 
CFCN, the Voice of the Prairies. There whose program followed hart and returned next year to enroll Aberhart took up Social Credit Man 
vas also a Radio Sunday School he listeners found his dogmatism as the first student in the Calgary ning took it up too: “You either be 
In the meantime Aberhart had been reassuring, his intricate analyses of the Prophetic Bible Institute lieved he was right and followed hin 
made principal of Crescent Heights Book of Revelation exciting and his For years Aberhart’s closest associate wherever he led or you had nothing to 
High School. He knew how to get the voice spellbinding. His voice was, in and familiar was this man almost thirty do with him.” 
best from his pupils By the end of deed, a powerful and flexible instru years his junior. Manning boarded with In 1932 Aberhart was fifty-three 
the Twenties he was well known in ment. He had every oratorical device the Aberharts while he was a student His high-domed head was almost con 
Calgary as a brilliant teacher and an the swelling organ tones, the artful worked at a table pushed against Aber- pletely bald except for a fringe of white 
ible administrator. His reputation as rhythms, the sudden gear-mesh_ of hart’s big desk in the study upstairs hair. His blue eyes were hooded behind 
their pince-nez. His nose was strong 


and well-modeled but his jaw was 
heavily fleshed and his lips thick. In 
spite of his size (he measured six feet 
one inch and described himself as 


Y. weighing ‘“‘an eighth of a ton’’) he 
OUNG BRAVE on warpath! But him have much moved lightly. His bearing was deliber 


ately, almost aggressively, assured. It’s 
not surprising that when Aberhart em 
braced the gospel of Social Credit he 


trust in Big Chief at wheel. 








. , —— felt impelled to spread the True Word 
Littl i ai Actually, your many-feathered little buck isn’t con- The circumstances of the revelation 
i e n ian ? a ” oa ire almost legendary in Alberta In 
cerned at all about his salety. That's your responsibil- July 1932, in the midst of the depres 
; : sion, Aberhart was in Edmonton mark 
heap big ity. And you'll feel a whole lot better when your car ing examination papers when a fellow 
; , ‘ sais teacher gave him a book on Social 
is equipped with Dominion Royal Masters the Credit, Unemployment or War, by th 
. . , English actor Maurice Colborne. Aber 
responsibility tires with the exclusive Royaltex tread that sweeps, hart sat up all night to read it and 
F ’ emerged a convert 
bites and holds where tires never held before. ther ie sce ge ee a 
defined over the years to meet almost 
Your set of Royal Masters gives you swift, sure, ny Se Se Sere, Se Tae 
° ; i heralded as a doctrine of monetary 
straight-line stops — plus 60°; more safe mileage. reform. Its theorist was the late Major 
: Clifford Hugh Douglas, a ponderous 
They're an investment you'll never regret. Scottish engineer. He had a limp, a 
‘ : fierce mien, and so complete a mastery 





of the tactic of retiring te 


previously 
oa prepared intellectual positions that any 
attempt to summarize his doctrines is 
singularly unrewarding. Aberhart, how 
ever approached the new economics 
a the same way he had approached the 
sible and found it entirely clear 
Douglas claimed that under the 
existing monetary system the purchas 
ing power of the consumer was always 
less than the total price of goods and 
services on the market, a situation he 
described as ‘“‘poverty in the midst of 
plenty.”’ Douglas suggested the chroni« 
deficiency be made up by various pro 
cedures; Aberhart reduced these to a 
neat formula 
He proposed to do away entirely 
with money within the province and 
carry on all business by cheque undet 
government control. Each adult citi 
zen would have an account in the 
government books and each month its 
balance would be increased by a free 


deposit entry —a gift from the govern 
ment backed by the province's poten 
tial resources. ‘Twenty-five dollars a 
month was the amount A berhart 


arrived at and he predicted the first 
dividend could be paid inside eighteen 





months of the adoption of the scheme 
Douglas maintained that banks carried 
on most transactions in the same way 
by fountain pen— and that only viciou 
profit seeking kept bankers from creat 
ing enough additional purchasing powe 
on paper to end the depression. That 
| would be changed if the government 





took over control of banking 
Inflation was to be prevented by 
price-fixing and by the willing entry 


| 
‘ | 
> | of the yeople into a compact to give full 
=) | 
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a value for the cheques just as_ they 
EVERLASTING WHITEWALLS! 
Protected from defacement and damage, Royal Master 
Whitewalls, with exclusive Curb Guard, lengthen the 
appecrance of any wheelbase, lower the appearance 


would for money. In other words, the 






province’s credit was to be honored by 
a mass act of faith. 

Aberhart first organized a Social 
Credit study group in the basement of 
the Bible Institute, then began inject 
ing Social Credit into his Sunday 


of any car, add flashing style and beauty. 


broadcasts. His vast audience was ripe 


THE SAFEST TIRE EVER BUILT for the message. 


Alberta’s back was to the wall. The 
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universal depression had brought great 
poverty, debt and unemployment. The 
farmers had suffered everything from 
drought to chinch bugs. In addition 
they had faced enough high. tariffs, 
freight 
manipulation to feel that they were 
eing persecuted A cartoon of the 


rates, foreclosures and_ price 


wriod showed a cow being fed in the 


vest and milked in the east 

Aberhart channeled all the bewilder- 
ment, the hopelessness and the resent 
ment into a conviction that the peopl 
were indeed victims of a gigantic mone 
banded to 
ether, they could set themselves free 


tary conspiracy but that 
Furthermore Social Credit was the 
Christian way of life for God didn’t 
mean His peopl to be slaves. Aberhart 
ilready revered as a man of God by his 
‘reat. prairie flock, soon came to_ be 
idored as a savior, and his despe rate 
movement for financial reform grew 
into a crusade 


Determined to reach every person in 


he province he used the chain-lette 
system, making each proselyte respon 
sible for others and the others in turn 


esponsible for more He blanketed 


Alberta with mimeographed lessons 
charts and pamphlets, made weekly 
broadcasts and sent out speaking 


teams. Eventually there were sixteen 


hundred study groups loosely organized 
into the Alberta Social Credit League 
l‘inaneced by the collection plate, it was 
lirected to rousing the people to pres 
ire their existing government for 
Social Credit 

Che movement assumed the aspects 
both of reckless entertainment and of 
Aberhart enlivened 
proceedings with skits, in one of which 


hot-eyed religion 


he appeared on the platform in a cloak 
of rags and tatters that he claimed rep- 
resented his opponents’ patched-up 
solutions for depression There were 
Social Credit-sponsored picnics, mon 
ster rallies, and sales of baked goods 
Members rose in meetings to testify 
to how they first ‘‘got’’ Social Credit; 
hymns were parodied to produce cam 
paign songs, one of which went 


W s he yonder 
Call to Albert 
Aberha t t nit J 
Se) fi von 


Through it all moved the leader, 
praying, exhort ing and answering ques 
tions. The most searching of these he 
countered with, “I say to you again, 
Major Douglas has a peculiar knowl 
edge and goes into it in higher mathe- 
matics, but the ordinary man cannot 
understand that. The first step would 
be to engage Major Douglas to come 
here and organize it and he would do 
the work.”’ 

With a provincial election due in 1935 
the pressure increased on the political 
parties to adopt Social Credit In 
January 1935 Aberhart argued Social 
Credit for nine hours before the annual 
convention of the United Farmers. It 
was turned down. 

Overnight Social Crediters went into 
politics for themselves. Aberhart hand 
picked candidates in riding, 
stepped up the tempo of his speeches 


This was enough for most 


every 


and devoted his summer vacation to 
stumping the province At ‘Trochu 
population four hundred, seven hun 
dred people turned out. A Social Credit 
victory was as inevitable as the death 
march of the lemmings to the sea 

The day after the landslide Social! 
Crediters gathered at the Bible Insti 
tute in Calgary to hear their leader 
Wiping his eyes he thanked them for 
their support, then briskly offered up 
i prayer: “In conclusion I want per 
sonally to give thanks to the Almighty 
God in Heaven for His guidance and 
direction in this matter.” Then he 
wired Major Douglas at Fig Tree Court 
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run personally in the election 
Premier 
a seat was found for him in the Okotoks 


immediately acclaimed 


High River riding. On Sept 


he assumed office 


the education portfolio and made young 
Manning his provincial secretary 
new Premier murmured, “‘I! feel 
young horse with the bit in his 
I want to get going.”” None 


Social Credit members had 
legislature before 


"| love vegetables the 
they come in Heinz 
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boxes is just the thing with sand- 
wiches, and Heinz Cream of Tomate 
Soup gees well with lunches or snacks. 
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Though Aberhart had declined to 


was staggering $167 


He also took over 


a During the next year 





Heinz Vegetable Soup in children’s lunch 


Serve very Y 
N these 


Aberhart and his amateur seven-n 
cabinet found they faced a howling 
a As he tried to deal with the immediate 
there ind urgent business of the mammoth 


millions and 


Newfoundland finances in 1931 
Aberhart 


ibout house cle ining 
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Many children are just plain stubborn 
when it comes to eating vegetables. 
Some of them have been seen to shudder 
at the mere mention of spinach, for 
instance. But the slickest way to get 
needed vegetables into children’s 
tummies without argument is to put 15 
in one bow! in the form of Heinz 
Condensed Vegetable Soup. 

Just put steaming bowls of this rich 
nourishing soup before those young 


in ent 


financial mess The province owed 


pruning govern 


tg HERS OPS 


departments, tightening « 


setting up Social Credit 


ivil 


service regulations, reducing overhead 


and wasn't even enough money to pay the debt, Magor recommended less spend 
civil-service salaries due on Oct ) ing and more taxes and Aberhart pro 
Aberhart set out immediately for ceeded along these orthodox lines 
Ottawa to borrow from the federal \ revealing flurry of cables and let 
government. He engaged the advisory ters had been passing between the 
services of Robert James Magor i Premier and Douglas. As “‘reconstruc 
a Montreal industrialist, who had been tion adviser” Douglas was expected to 
called in as economic doctor to the 7 deliver him detailed blueprint for 


including 


t specific idvice on re gwistering the yp ople 


fixing a just price for goods, arrivin 


sters of yours and before your back is 
hardly turned you'll hear: “Look, mum! 
All gone!” 

Children who have been brought up 
on Heinz Baby Foods like to see the 
familiar keystone label on the soups 
their mothers bring home. It means 
good eating. Whenever you see that 
label on a product 
vou know it's good 
—because it’s Heinz. 
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ombining the 
finest traditions 
of officer training 


and university education 





The Canadian Services Colleges provide an opportunity to obtain a 
four-year course in arts, or in arts and engineering and at the same time 
to qualify for a commission in the Active or Reserve Forces of Canada 
Young men are prepared mentally, physically and morally for leadership 
in our Armed Forces or in civilian life. 


TWO COURSES OPEN: 
Cadets who engage to serve for three years after graduation in the 
Regular Forces have books, tuition, uniforms, medical care, accommoda 
tion and food provided. In addition, they receive $30.00 per month 
Cadets not wishing to enroll for service in the Regular Forces will pay: 
$580.00 for the first year and $330.00 for subsequent years 

All Cadets serve with their chosen service during the summer months. 

For this they receive $170.00 per month plus board, lodging and uniforms. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: 
1) Candidates must have Senior Matriculation (or equivalent) standing 
in English, physics, mathematics, (algebra, geometry and trigo 
nometry), chemistry and one of history or a language, and must 
have reached their sixteenth but not their twentieth birthday on the 
first of January preceding entrance 
(b) A limited number of students with Junior Matriculation or equivalent, 
will be accepted for College Militaire Royal de St-Jean 


Applications must be received not later than April 30th, 1953. 


For full information write to one of the following:— 

The Registrar, The Registrar, 

Royal Roads College Militaire Royal de St-Jean, 
Victoria, B.C. St. Jean, P.Q 


The Registrar, 
Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont. 
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a suitable figure for the monthly diy 
Doug 
ippear to con 


dends and setting up the books 
las wrote tartly, ‘“‘You 
sider that the problem in Alberta may 
to the provision of an 
improved while I 
consistently make it 
clear that there is a monopoly of gaso 


be compared 
automobile, 
endeavored to 


line and that the problem is to get 
before worrying 
improvements to the automo 


sufficient gasoline 
about 
bile.”’ 

It is evident from the exchange that 
Aberhart simply had never compre 
hended the full import of Social Credit 
Douglas had designed his scheme to be 
a direct challenge to the power of the 
financial world, its essence and first 
requisite to be the subjection of the 
banks to government control. His let 
ters to Aberhart warned that the 
British North America Act had taken 
one effective weapon from Alberta by 
awarding control of banking to the 
Dominion government, but he des 
cribed other 
as taxation and compulsory licenses 

The Premier, on the other hand 
failed to recognize that Social Credit 
trespassed on banking territory; he 
didn’t see why the banks shouldn't 
co-operate completely And as for the 
BNA Act, it also awarded property and 
civil rights to the provinces and since 
the non-negotiable dividends were not 
money they clearly came under this 


section. 


possible sanctions such 
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have 
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Finally Douglas declined outright to 
come to Canada, resigned his post as 
idviser and left the Premier to walk 
into the ambush he refused to see 

Left to himself Aberhart tried to bor 
row more money from the Dominion 
to meet a maturing bond issue, but 
when he couldn’t agree to terms he wa 
forced to default on the issue By No 
vember 1937 the province had defaulted 
on six million dollars’ worth of bonds 
He also introduced drastic but ortho 
dox legislation to ease th: private citi 
zen’s plight by canceling debt and inter 
est accruals. Several of the bills were 
thrown out by the provincial courts 

He made his first fumbling attempts 
to set up the machinery of Social Credit 
with legislation directed toward price 
fixing and toward establishing credit 
houses, the Social Credit equivalent of 
bank brane hes 
not followed through 


These measures were 


The electorate was getting restive 
A citizen had written asking for four 
months’ dividends in advance to set up 
a candy and stationery shop. Scores 
more had given up their jobs and en 
quired about the cost of passage to 
England and the continent. In January 
1936 Aberhart snapped, ‘‘We promised 
we would begin paying basic dividends 
in eighteen months. We have been in 
power only four.” 

The with 
Most of the English-speaking 
wanted to peer over the fence at the 


Press bore down gibes 


world 
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new government and representatives 
from every newspaper chain on the 

continent and itinerants from farther 
ifield crowded the press gallery On 

one day alone thirty-five thousand 
words were sent over the wires, most of 
em highly critical 

The attacks worried out every 
imiable fatuity the Premier uttered 
ind every innocent breach of etiquette 
he made. At first he tried valiantly to 
laugh them off, comnienting wryly to 
his followers that he felt like the girl 
in the labor room of the maternity 
hospital, who asked the nurse to relay 
he following message to her young 
man: “If marriage is like this, the 
engagement is off.”’ 

Unfortunately he said this over the 
ir on a Sunday broadcast. The CBC 
was flooded with letters asking if it 
were going to permit this man ‘‘to pour 
filth into the ears of the young.” 
Aberhart used the Bible Hour program 
regularly for Social Credit news and 
innouncements and his opponents 
raged impotently against this pressure 
of God into service as a chape ron for 
politics. 

To a man that had not before faced 
sophisticated censure the attacks soon 
became unbearable He called the 
gentlemen of the Press “‘these creatures 
with mental hydrophobia.”” He began 
to develop delusions of persecution 
He charged one reporter, “You come 
here as an agent of the money power, 
trying to get me to sell out my people 
to the money power so that they can 
stop our progress and prevent us from 
working out our program.” 

Attacks by his enemies wounded only 
\berhart’s pride and his sense of 
justice; when the attack finally came 
from those in his own camp it struck at 
his self-confidence. The defection wasn't 
long in coming 

Aberhart had promised Social Credit 
dividends in eighteen months but, by 
the end of 1936, there had been no 
genuine Social Credit action; there had 
been more drought and crop failure 

A group of Social Credit back 
benchers began meeting almost every 
night in the basement of Edmonton's 
Corona Hotel. Some wanted to oust 
the cautious Aberhart. All wanted to 
contact Douglas again and follow any 
advice he gave, no matter how drastic 
They resolved to bring all necessary 
pressure to bear on the Premier 

In January the Provincial Treasurer 
and the Minister of Lands and Mines 
left the cabinet. On Feb. 25 the regular 
1937 session of the legislature opened. 
Five days later the eighteen-month 
deadline was up and on March 12 the 
Treasurer, Solon Low (now national 
leader of the Social Credit Party 
brought down his budget. So conven- 
tional that it might have been drawn 
up by the Bank of Canada, it increased 
taxation by $1,056,000. That was the 
signal. 

R. E. Ansley, MLA for Leduc and 
one of the group that had been meeting 


in the Corona, sprang to his feet: ““The 
budget violates every Social Credit 
principle.”” Another firebrand added, 


“We cannot proceed with an orthodox 
budget.”’ The insurgents threatened to 
defeat Aberhart’s government, though 
they must have known that Social 
Credit could not go on without him 
Aberhart, head bowed, doodling 
ibstractedly, was shocked, bewildered 
ind grievously wounded. His caution 
had been born of a genuine concern for 
the provincial weal and an equally 
genuine determination to introduce 
Social Credit in an orderly fashion 
Now the caution was construed —- by his 
own associates—as ‘“‘double-crossing”’ 
and ‘‘continuing to finance the govern- 
ment on the pennies of the poor.” 
Recently a colleague of those years 


reported that the insurgency pro- 
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foundly altered Aberhart’s outlook 
For the first time he began to under 
stand that politics was one field where 
he wouldn't find the right answers in 
the back of the book, because the 
politician deals in people and therefore 
in compromise 

His decision was to capitulate and 
remain premier. He himself introduced 
a bill setting up the famous Social 
Credit 
including that of bringing in experts to 


S3oard with sweeping powers 


implement genuine Social Credit action 
In other words, he put himself and 
his government’s policies in Douglas 
hands 

The chairman of the Social Credit 
Board was an insurgent, Glen Mac 
Lachlan, who left almost immediately 
for England to consult Major Douglas 
He came back with two “technical 
envoys,” G. F. Powell, a dogmatic 
Welshman, and L. D. Byrne, a re 
doubtable Irishman 

Powell was arrested subsequently for 
his part in the infamous ‘Bankers’ 
‘Toadies”’ incident This concerned 
some leaflets that appeared on the desks 
in the legislature bearing the names of 
nine prominent Edmonton businessmen 
along with the admonition, ‘*My child, 
God made Bankers’ Toadies, just as 
He made snakes, slugs, snails and other 
creepy-crawly, treacherous and poison 
ous things Never, therefore, abuse 
them; just exterminate them.’’ Powell 
and the Government Whip, J. L 
Unwin, were charged with seditious 
libel, defamatory libel and counseling 
to murder. Unwin got a three-month 
sentence; Powell was given six months 
and then deported 

Byrne remained 
with Aberhart and translating to him 
Douglas’ strategy. The satisfied insur 
gents shared in the cosy bonhomie 


working closely 


When the House reassembled in 
August, 1937, new legislation at last 
revealed the Alberta Experiment in the 
terms Douglas comprehended: a test, 
not of the workability of Social Credit 
economics but of the province’s right to 
dictate to the banks 

In a momentous three-day session 
the legislature adopted three of the 
most drastic statutes ever introduced 
in Canada 
system of licensing of the banks in the 
province, closed the courts to un 


They provided for a rigid 


licensed bank employees and _ pro 
hibited challenge of the legislation on 
constitutional grounds without the 
consent of the government 

The caucus knew it had thrown 
gauntlet in the face of the banks. A 
secret pledge was distributed to mem 
bers that contained this statement 


o realize that the Government 
‘h I am a Member is virtually 
war and that in wa 
which may app unimportant i 
often vital. So I promise that I wil 
not reveal to any unauthorized per 


ny information whatever which 





it r informatior 


imparted to me concerning legisla- 
tion until it is discussed n the 
Assembly 


In a cloak-and-dagger atmosphere 
the tension mounted Byrne today 
recalls, ““You’ve no idea what it was 
like. Desks were being rifled 
Cabinet ministers refused to talk to 
reporters and closed their office tran 
soms before they spoke to friends. On 
the other hand business and profes 
sional men through the province 
watched proceedings in sick dismay. It 
seemed to them that Aberhart was 
acting like an irresponsible maniac 

The crisis came on Aug. 17, when 
the Governor-General-in-Council disal- 
lowed the three controversial measures 
on the grounds that they attempted to 
interfere with the operation of dominion 
laws for the regulation of banking, a 
sphere of authority specifically allotted 
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to the dominion by the British North 
America Act. Social Credit had 
foundered, not on the banking system 
but on the constitution. 

Manning and Aberhart were speak- 
ing near Edmonton when the Premier 
was handed a note containing the news. 
The moment was perhaps the most 
characteristic of Aberhart’s career. He 
put out a hand for quiet, waited a 
moment and said gravely, ‘‘I have just 
received a note that the banking 
legislation has been disallowed. You 
see what we are up against’”’ There was 
silence in the crowd; then a murmur. 
He let it swell until it was loud enough 
to justily his most ringing tones. Then, 
“No. No! None of that! This is not 
bloodshed!" A pause. ‘‘Will you keep 
steady?” 

It was an extemporaneous master- 
piece of mob suggestion. Actually no 
one save Aberhart had mentioned 
bloodshed, but the word served to 
stiffen every man’s back with the starch 
of defiance and resolution, to sidetrack 
any resentment of the original promises. 
At the same time Aberhart had made 
his decision about the limits of 
defiance. From that time on he would 
fight hard enough to satisfy the insur- 
gents and the electorate, but he would 
keep them this side of his own 38th 
parallel. 

The Premier's next move was to serve 
notice on Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King that Alberta did not recognize the 
right of disallowance “No power 
known to man,” he wrote, ‘“‘can force 
on seven hundred and fifty thousand 
people laws which they have 
made up their minds they will not 
endure — and that is the position I have 
to deal with here.” 

Letters poured in endorsing the 
government's stand and by now there 
was open talk of bloodshed. A telegram 
from the Irma Social Credit group 
promised to support the government 
“even to secession from the Dominion.” 
A meeting in Daysland passed a resolu 
tion warning Prime Minister King that 


wes wes Bes Bes Bes wes Be) wes we 


we 


Social Crediters would “‘go to any ends 
to see Premier Aberhart through to 
a successful conclusion.” 

In September there was another 
special session. First the government 
formally challenged the right of disal- 
lowance and declared its legislation 
still in force. Then it re-enacted the 
bank-licensing law, passed a bill im 
posing annual taxation of more than 
two million dollars on the banks 
operating in Alberta, and __ finally 
brought in the notorious Accurate News 
and Information Act. This would have 
compelled Alberta newspapers to print 
corrective or amplifying statements on 
government policies at the direction of 
the chairman of the Social Credit 
Board. For its leadership in attacking 
the “‘Press Gag Act’ the Edmonton 
Journal in 1938 was awarded a Pulitzer 
prize for special public service; certifi- 
cates also went to five other Alberta 
dailies and about ninety weeklies that 
had joined in the fight 

The Hon. J. C. Bowen, Lieut.- 
Governor of the province, declined to 
assent to the three new bills and 
referred them to the Governor-General 
for signification of his pleasure. After 
another heated exchange of correspon- 
dence Aberhart suggested to Prime 
Minister King that the bills, along with 
the question of the right of disallowance, 


he referred to the Supreme Court of 


Canada. The Supreme Court upheld 
the right of disallowance and declared 
the bills invalid Alberta then ap- 
pealed the three bills to the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council, which 
upheld the Supreme Court ruling 

This final decision wasn’t handed 
down till mid-1938 The dogwatch 
through the winter and spring months 
was marked by fretfulness and frayed 
nerves 

There was the 
Edmonton Journal reporter. The 
Journal featured a column of political 
jottings called Under the Dome, by 
staff writer Don Brown 

Early in 1938 Brown reported an 
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Improve the lot of us, the common herd, 


And I'll make every effort to believe 


That I, although financially chaotic, 
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item concerning the only chiropractor 
in the House that the latter found dis- 
pleasing. The government promptly 
voted that Brown be committed to 
Lethbridge jail for a breach of privi- 
leges. Twenty-four hours liater it 
voted that he not go to jail and that 
he be released from custody. Actually 
Brown had not been in custody, nor had 
any warrant for his arrest been sworn 
out. 

When the appeal to the Privy 
Council failed, Aberhart and his minis- 
ters knew they had tested every legal 
loophole to “‘get control of their own 
credit."” Past that they would not go. 
Aberhart said in the House, ‘‘The 
members of this Government have not 
the intention and will not tolerate the 
idea of sedition or secession.”” Nor did 
they need to go further. They now had 
a scapegoat: a ruthless dominion 
government and a_ hostile judiciary. 
Behind both they hinted darkly that 
they heard the clank of the counting- 
house. The definition of Social Credit 
became more cosmic: it was the gallant 

if unblooded--challenger of private 
banking, but it was also the champion 
of provincial rights and of individualism 
as opposed to centralization. Its good 
faith in this stand was expressed 
through moral indignation and through 
such impenitent acts as the refusal to 
submit a brief for Alberta to the 
Rowell-Sirois Commission on dominion- 
provincial relations. Aberhart, along 
with Mitchell Hepburn of Ontario and 
T. D. Pattullo of B.C., was blamed for 
the breakdown of the dominion-pro- 
vincial conferences arising out of the 
report. Ernest Manning has since 
succeeded in repairing diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

The story is 


rest of Aberhart’s 


quieter, although there were flashes of 


the old recalcitrant spirit. 

In the summer of 1938 he went next 
door to campaign in Saskatchewan's 
provincial election. He brought his new 
message: that Alberta actually had 
won a Social Credit victory by forcing 


the “hidden financial tyranny” into 
the open. (He claimed at Mossbank 
that financiers had wired pledging 


seven to ten million dollars to defeat 
Social Credit in Saskatchewan.) At the 
same time he stood on his government's 
excellent record in medical services, 
education and administration. When 
seventeen Social Credit candidates lost 
their deposits Aberhart mused philo- 
sophicaily, “If Saskatchewan folks 
have been unable to throw off the 
shackles of finance and the old politi- 


J. E. PARSONS 


cal parties that is their funeral, not 
ours.”’ When war was declared in 1939 


Aberhart at once pledged the support of 


his government; he also included some 
advice to the dominion on the economic 
conduct of the war. He suggested con- 
scripting wealth before manpower and 
financing the war effort by government 
creations of money rather than borrow- 
ing from the public or from financial 
institutions. He spoke against the 
principle of war bonds and savings 
certificates, remarks that earned him 
the charge of “‘saboteur’’ and “‘quis- 
ling’’ in some quarters. 

In the 1940 provincial election 
Liberals, Conservatives and United 
Farmers closed ranks in a desperate 
effort to defeat Social Credit. Their 
platform was “Oust Aberhart” and 
their slogan was, ‘“‘Never Mind the 
Buggy~--Save the Horse.”’ 

They were no match for the Premier, 
stamping his foot on the platform and 
shouting, ‘““The voters know who it is 
who has been fighting for their God- 
given rights during the past five years 
So let them roll out their barrels of 
money, these big and their 
deluded henchmen. I say let them begin 
at once their double-dealing, 
mongering, whispering campaigns ; 
the mothers know who has brought 
comfort to saddened hearts. ’’Aberhart’s 
homilies, the cry of dominion persecu- 
tion, the government's administrative 
and welfare record and the end of the 
depression combined to return Social 
Credit with thirty-six seats in a house 
of fifty-six. 

It’s some indication of Aberhart’s 
growth in politics that when in 1941 he 
faced perhaps his most bitter public 
slight he kept silent 

As minister of education he had done 
an excellent He had introduced 
larger and moreefficient school districts, 
had professional granted to 
teachers, and supported the govern- 
ment-endowed University of Alberta 
without making it a political issue. In 
1941 Aberhart was recommended for an 
honorary doctorate of laws and was 
invited to deliver the annual convoca- 
tion address. But, when the recorded 
vote was taken, the recommendation 
for the degree was rejected. Someone 
issued an unofficial statement, ‘“‘Premier 
Aberhart’s record not one that 
could be approved by an institute of 
learning.” The president of the 
university resigned, but Aberhart 
simply declined the invitation toaddress 
the convocation and left it at that. 

Throughout his political career Aber- 
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You Write? 


It’s much simpler than you think! 
So many people with the “germ” of 
writing in them simply can’t get start 
ed. They suffer from inertia, Or they 
set up imaginary barriers to taking the 
first step. 

Many are convinced the field is con 
fined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of 
commercial writing is done by so-called 
“unknowns.” 

Not only do these thousands of men and 


women produce most of the fiction pub 
lished, but countless articles on business 
home making, hobbies, travel, decorating, 
local, club and church activities, human 


interest stories as well. 

Such material is in constant demand 
Every week thousands of cheques for $25 
$50 and $100 go out to writers whose latent 
ability was perhaps no greater than yours 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the 
way to learn to write is by writing! News- 
paper copy desk editors waste no time on 
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course of practical criticism — a training 
that turns out more successful authors than 
any other experience. 
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the Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps 
you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. And spon the very same kind of 
actual assignments given daily to metro- 
politan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual 
model authors. 

Each week your work is 
structively by practical 
ally they help to clarify your own distinc 
Writing soon becomes easy, al 
sorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your materia 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see 
constant progress week by week as you: 
faults are corrected and your writing abil 
ity grows. 
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Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test 
will reveal whether or not you have 
natural talent for writing. It will an- 
alyze your powers of observation, 
your imagination and dramatic in 
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There is no cost or obligation. Simply 
mail the coupon below, today. News 
paper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A 
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hart had kept up his prodigious work 
| schedule, putting in fourteen hours ; 
day regularly on his government task 
and his Bible Institute programs. Sinc« 
1935 he and Mrs. Aberhart had lived in 
a suite in Edmonton’s Hotel Macdonald 
which they tried to make more home- 
}like with family photographs, silver 
and embroidered cushions from their 
Calgary house 

In 1943 Aberhart was sixty-four 
Colleagues began to notice he was more 
uncommunicative than ever, moved 
more slowly, looked a little grey. When 
the session ended, Aberhart went to 
| Vancouver. On April 21 he went into 
hospital for a checkup and was told he 
had cirrhosis of the liver. He dismissed 
the malady lightly to his family and 
after a few weeks’ treatment left the 
hospital. In a week he was back. On 
June 23 he died. 

He was buried in a simple grey 
coffin in Forest Lawn Memorial Park, 
in Vancouver. Mrs. Aberhart declined 
to have the body returned to Edmon- 
ton. She said, “We were too unhappy 
there.” 

Ernest Manning assumed the office 
of premier. He inherited, among other 
problems, the Douglasites. Some had 
been led down sinister paths, for the 
major’s rage against the financiers 
turned gradually into a conviction that 
an evil conspiracy threatened the world, 
a plot for international domination 
sponsored by Jews He became 
violently anti-Semitic and so did many 
of his followers. Aberhart was charged 
with this too. So, as recently as last 
year, was the party’s present national 
leader, Solon Low The party now 
officially condemns racial discrimina 
tion, although the giants of “inter 
national finance’’ it still occasionally 
attacks by name almost invariably 
have Semitic names 

Manning also inherited his party’s 
original commitment to a_ specific 
monetary panacea, but so far he has 
seemed content that it was ruled 
illegal. This has left him free to make 
deals with the financiers in refunding 
the provincial debt, to rake in millions 
in royalties and rentals from the oil 
industry and to administer Alberta 
on such orthodox lines that Social 
Credit has been called the best ‘““Con 
servative’ government in the country 
On occasion party leaders pay lip 
service to the original ideas and claim 
that they are workable but though 
there would be no constitutional barrier 
on a national level it seems safe to 
predict that they won’t contest the 
federal election on a slogan of I'wenty 
Five Dollars a Month.” The party 
platform is economic security, indivi 
dual freedom, good administration and 
the Christian life 

In the general reappraisal of the old 
ardor and the old allegiances most 
Social Crediters now realize that 
Aberhart was less than all-powerful 
less than omniscient less than a 
messiah 

An oil-rich Alberta no longer needs a 
messiah. For these secure and decorous 
times Aberhart left a legacy from his 
later years. He said, “Prudence will 
get us what nothing else can. Remem 
ber prudence means a combination of 
two important qualities, piety and 
practical sagacity.”’ Ernest Manning 
pupil of Aberhart, Premier of Alberta 
Fundamental Baptist minister and 
honorary president of the Canada- 
wide “Christ for Everyone’” movement, 
is a prudent man. 

But from the early years Aberhart 
left something more important His 
story is a key to that event in human 
history, recurrent and always alarming, 
that is compounded of social and 
economic circumstance, desperation 
and one man: a leader that can per- 
suade a people to risk a conversion. * 
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thousand bees invaded a building being 
a Windsor, Ont., distillery and started hives over 
tank. Work on the building dragged 
girec until the bees got soused up, th s 
box. While the tipsy bees slept off hangovers 
tasted their honey It had a taste peculic 
d one of them 
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THE BEAVER -—Consteliction Comfort of Tour st Roles A Fort William. Ont policeman 


was patrolling his beat on the Lake 
Superior waterfront when the pro- 
peller of a passing ship stunned a 
fish and knocked it to the surface. A 
seagull swooped down, grabbed the 
fish, then charitably dropped the 
two-and-a-half-pound pickere!l at 
the cop's feet. 
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choice, you'll be sure 
colour in the most b 
choose Bridal Bell. 


Ask your jeweller about the 


Bridal Bell “Stepping Stone” offer. 












“Joan's party frock was finished 
today. I'll never forget how sweet 
she looked 


While John was alive I 
couldn't understand why he in- 
sisted on most of his 


putting 
savings into life insurance. But I 


A bay Hele never forgee 


‘acome. It's modest but regular 
and, with care, I can afford extra 
pretty things now and then 

‘If only more wives under- 
stood what life insurance means 
to them! They would surely be 
willing to help save in order to 






do now — for today I have an 





safeguard their own futures.” 
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“THE BEAVER'’—Consteliation Comfort at Tourist Rates! B.0.A.C. 
alone flies these renowned luxury liners from Montreal to Britain 
at lowest fares. Enjoy top-flight B.O.A.C. service. Tempting 
meals they'll be complimentary from April Ist on. Bar service 
avatlable.* 


Explore an Exciting London from Limehouse to the House of 
Lords. Witness the pageantry that heralds the new Elizabethan 
Age. 
*Subject to approval by all Governments concerned, 
TELL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT TO BOOK YOU B.0.A.C.! 
Or book B.O.A.C. at a convenient railway ticket office 
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| BY PAUL STEINER 





DRAWINGS BY JOHN THORNE 


Two black bears in the bush near 
Dawson Creek, B.C., caught an 
aroma of Mrs. Joe Dill'’s rhubarb 
pie when it boiled over. Sniffing 
hungrily they tracked it down and 
for three hours besieged Mrs. Dill’s 
kitchen until her husband rescued 
her. 





A. professor at the University of Western Ontario announced 
that seventy percent of chickens over a year old have heart 
trouble. 


Out hunting, a Hepworth, Ont., man was shot in the chest 
by a fox who hit his rifle butt. 


When his cows continued coming 
in from pasture at night so drunk 
they had to be milked lying down, 
a British Columbia farmer decided it 
was time to investigate. It developed 
that the cows were pie-eyed from 
eating fallen apples which had fer- 
mented. 
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Tourist-camp operators on northern Ontario's Muskellunge 
Lake complained, with straight faces, that a giant fish, esti 
mated weighing forty pounds, was ruining business. The 


monster reared out of the water, shaking his head and rattling 
the assortment of fisherman's plugs and hooks broken off in 
the 


his jaws. The noise apparently frightened tenderfoot 


fishermen off the lake. 


All the comforts of home are 
assured dogs that have to be locked 
up in the kennels of the Toronto 
Humane Society. The society has 
taken over the city’s old, used fire 
plugs and installed them — without 
water connections — in its outdoor 
kennels. 





About twenty thousand bees invaded a building being 
erected at a Windsor, Ont., distillery and started hives over a 
huge syrup tank. Work on the building dragged. A crane 
operator waited until the bees got soused up, then scooped 
them into a box. While the tipsy bees slept off hangovers, 
workmen tasted their honey. ‘‘It had a taste peculiarly like 
whisky,'’ said one of them. 

A Fort William, Ont., policeman 
was patrolling his beat on the Lake 
Superior waterfront when the pro- 
peller of a passing ship stunned a 
fish and knocked it to the surface. A 
seagull swooped down, grabbed the 
fish, then charitably dropped the 
two-and-a-half-pound pickerel at 
the cop's feet. 





Elmer Emerson, an Alberta farmer, discovered his pet cat 
missing. He discovered that mice had ganged up on it and 
killed it. 
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You Profit 


from the Engineering leadership in 


GENERAL MOTORS 
CARS and TRUCKS 












, , : -_ , Chevrolet's beautiful new Bel A 
The hundreds of technical men at comfort or driving ease still further? oa new Bel Air 
General Motors have one job to do: And when a new answer is found, m : acti 
° . . "I e new Laurentian 4-Door 
They challenge old ways of building they challenge again. They challenge Sedun by Pentie: 
cars and trucks. Isn’t there some the new. They demand perfection ba: a ee 
better way to design this part? Or a before the new idea is accepted. } Super "88" 4-Door Sedan 
way to cut costs on that opera- Canadians have come to ex- | ‘ Beick’s brilliant 1953 CUSTOM 
tion, and make possible a lower pect that the genuine motoring 4-Door Sedan 
soe —_ ae 15? advancements will come first a 
price on next year S models ad ance I The racy 62" Convertible by Cadillac 
Isn’t there some new way to from General Motors. It is only 
improve standards of safety, natural that they should. 6 Powerful GMC "470" Heavy-Duty Treck 
] 7 Advance-Design Chevrolet Medium-Duty 
GENERAL MOTORS OF CANADA * =: 
= M-135, a 6-wheel-drive Cargo Carrier 
; LIMITED now being built for the Armed Forces. 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO. 
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What Put Hockey 
On The Skids ? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 


» join the NHL’s Montreal Canadiens 
drawing as well, if not better 
ver did. 


professional circuit, 


, than it 


well 
with even last-place Victoria showing a 
rofit. But only Saskatoon, Edmonton 
ind Calgary are represented in top 
ilibre professional or amateur hockey 
from Port Arthur to the Coast. 

In New York, and Chicago, 
hockey is in with out- 
tanding attractions, either in sports or 
ther fields of entertainment. Directors 
of three NHL clubs in 
forbidden the 
their 
on occasion, 


is doing 


' 


Joston 
competition 


recent 
NHL _ pub- 


attendance 


those 
years have 
licity office to release 
figures, and have 
gy to a National League official, 
ut figures for public consumption in 
actual total 
vhich holds the all-time single game 
ttendance record 20,004 on Feb. 23, 
1947 and have 


ace ord- 
given 


excess of the Chicago, 


Boston resorted to 
games as experiments to 
attendances that 
lipped below five thousand. 
New York, which once supported two 
teams, the Rangers and the Americans, 
has skidded to the point where Bob 
Cooke, sports editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, has written columns 
suggesting the game 
entirely Recently, that 
Ranger home games would be 
to Quebec City’s new 
fifteen-thousand-seat arena next season 


matinee 


holster sometimes 


is on itS way out 
speculation 
some 
transferred 
was termed “not impossible’ by 
Ranger manager Boucher 


The New York situation is the 
most serious confronting the National 
Hockey League, since few sports 


enterprises involving the U. S. can 
exclude the continent’s largest city and 
still be regarded as big league At 
tendance at Madison Square Garden 
has declined steadily since the war 

As 1 walked out of the Garden 
recently after a game between the 
Rangers and Chicago I caught the 
name of Eddie Shore. “‘Eddie Shore, he 
Soston,”’ a man was saying 
puck behind 
Garden 


was with 
“When that guy got the 
his own net everybody in the 
like to drop dead.” 

‘Yah, and that bald-headed egg the 
Rangers had on defense, what was his 
another asked. 
Johnson. You mean 


name?” 
“Ching 
Johnson.” 
“Yah, Ching 
them 


Ching 
Johnson He used to 


bums clear up to the 


dump 


rallery You never see them kind of 
guys any more.” There’s no question 
that many New York fans miss the 


colorful players of an earlier era 

James A. Burchard, veteran hockey 
writer of the World-Telegram who has 
been covering the Rangers for twenty 
vears, claims that what hockey needs 
play for tie 
NHL’s 


this proves that it 


return of overtime 
games. Burchard 
refusal to recognize 
s “burdened by the 
{irectors in the realm of sports.” 


is the 
says the 


shortest -sighted 


Rainy Day 


The Western Hoc key League, 


middle of 
New 
fans 
because rule 


man in the 
the precarious and _ significant 
York situation, feels American 
have cooled to the game 
changes, some of which he blushingly 
fathered, have eliminated 
colorful players, reduced 
the need for stickhandlers and pattern 
passing, curtailed the 
cut goals and 


Boucher the 


confesses he 


most of the 


number of clear 
introduced a breed of 
player who needs small artistic quali 
ties if he has a strong 
the ability to clutch an 
player by the sweater, arm or head and 
jam him against the Bouchet 
believes the game’s greatest evil is the 


pair of legs and 


opposing 
bo. irds 


rule that permits players to shoot the 
puck from the 
point in the other team’s area and then 
Shooting 
eliminates clean 


centre red line to any 


chase after it from centre 
body-checking by 
defensemen who must turn and rush for 
the loose puck. It relieves forward lines 
of the need to work the puck 


the other team’s goal by 


toward 
ingenious 
passing or stickhandling — it’s simpler 
just to shoot it in and creates the 
endless scrambles in the goal area. He 
thinks that in the days 
emphasis was on immediate control of 
the puck and swift pattern 
plays hockey was a better and easier 
game to look at 

‘When I first came to New 


recalls Boucher, 


when the 


precise 


York,” 
who centred the famed 
line that included Bill and Bun Cook 
“the fans didn’t know much about the 
game but they did appreciate the 
passing, the thumping checks of Ching 
Johnson and Taffy Abel and, most of 
all, the On half the 
goals nowadays not te n percent of the 
fans know who scored.’ 
Bill Cook points out that fans can’t see 


plays on the net 
Ranger coach 
a play develop as they used to when the 
old Cook-Boucher-Cook line was func 
everybody shoots 
the puck in and rushes after it.”’ 

The two famous 
modern hockey were scored on Nov. 8 
1952 Maurice 


Canadiens set his 


tioning “because 


most goals in 
Richard, of the 
ill-time NHL 
record of 25 goals ind on April 

1933 when Ken Doraty, of 
ended one of the 


when 


Poronto 
longest contests in 
the game’s history by 
ifter 104 


seconds of overtime The 


scoring against 
Boston minutes and 46 
most 
difference between the two 
that practic ally ill of the 
fourteen thousand people in Maple Leaf 

Doraty beat 
Chompson 


notable 


goals was 


Gardens saw Boston 
| 


goaler ‘Tiny with a wide 


open shot, and practi illy none of the 
thousand plus 


fourteen people in the 


Forum actually saw Richard's shot 


bounce and carom through a_ pileup 


and enter the net behind a sprawling 
Al Rollins, of Chicago 
The vast majority of 


today’s traffic 


yo ils scored in 


jams are delivered by an 


unseen hand -or leg or stick With 
eleven players alternately knotted in 
front of one goal and then the other 


most of the people who go to hockey 


games have conditioned themselves to 
recognize a goal by watching for the 
glare of the red light behind the net 
The phrase 
a familiar part of hockey’s lexicon; 
that the 


“screened shot” has be 
come 


what it means is players 


’Rithmetic 


How deep is the puddle in front of your house? 
The way to find out is a cinch. 
Just measure the height of a boy's rubber boot. 


Then to that height — 
Add one inch. 
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Johns-Manville 
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asbestos siding 


now in exciting, new 
Pastel Colors 


the newest ideas in home build 

ing or remodelling, utilized by leading 
builders and discriminating home 
ownel is the use of Cedargrains in 
the new and interesting Pastel Colors 
This Smoothgrain Siding combines the 
permanence of stone with the charm 
of textured wood. Made 
nd cement, it ts fireproof 

eatherprooft 


of asbesto 
rotproot! 
never needs paint to 


eserve il 


ippealing 
strike 


beauty 


Cedargrains in the new 
pastel colors, or white and gray 

truly new note in lasting 
vith low upkeep expense. Before you 
suild or remodel be sure to get the full 
story of Johns-Manville Cedargrair 
Asbestos Siding from your architect 
J-M dealer or builder 


Choose from these beautifull colors 
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DOLCIN 





Life Can Be Wonderful Once The Pain Stops 


Ifyouare suffering from tormenting 
pains and discomforts of arthritis 
or rheumatism why don’t you try 
the world’s most widely-used 
formula for fast, blessed relief. . . 
the one and only safe, effective, 
medically-proved DOLCIN formula, 
Thousands of men and women 
report they found merciful, long- 
lasting relief from pains of arthritis, 
rheumatism, sciatica, lumbago and 
neuritis—thanks to DOLCIN tablets. 


Relief Beyond Belief 


The fame of DOLCIN has spread far 
and wide. Started only five short 
years ago DOLCIN is now being 
compounded in seven countries 
More than a thousand million 
DOLCIN tablets have been used. 
DOLCIN MUST BE GOOD. 





FREE FOLDER: Would you like more 
information about the world-famous 
DOLCIN formula? If so . send a 
postcard with your name and address 
to DOLCIN Limited, Dept. M-3, 36-48 
Caledonia Road, Toronto 10, Canada. 
An informative folder will be mailed 
to you at once. 











Every day, mail pours in from 
grateful users asking that informa- 
tion about DOLCIN’s remarkable 
pain-relieving powers be sent to 
suffering relatives or friends. 


Come Out From Under 

The Shadow Of Pain! 
Don’t put up with torture and 
torment of pains of arthritis, rheu- 
matism, sciatica, lumbago or 
bursitis. Benefit by the experience 
of thousands of others! Get a bottle 
of DOLCIN tablets and start taking 
them at once. You can get DOLCIN 
from your druggist without a pre- 
scription. Do it today. See for 
yourself how wonderful life can 
be once the pain stops. Insist on 
the original and genuine DOLCIN. 


DOLCIN 


World's Best-known Product for 


Relief of Pains of Arthritis, Rheumatism 


Dolcin is the registered trademark of this product. Patented 1949 








jamming and shuffling in front of the 
goalkeeper completely blindfold him. 
Players taking these hope-to-goodness 
shots from well out seldom know 
whether the puck is in the net, then 
they aren’t sure who’s going to get 
credit for the goal until the referee 
decides, often by consulting players, 
whether the shot was deflected and by 
whom. 

Boucher feels another reason the 
game has lost its colorful and individual 
personalities is that the playing squads 
are too large. ‘In order to shine,” he 
says, ‘“‘you have to be on the ice. With 
sixteen players in uniform, not many 
get more than twenty minutes’ icetime 
a game.”’ At one time most teams had 
an outstanding line—-Toronto’s Kid 
Line, Boston’s Kraut Line, Montreal 
Maroons’ Big S Line — but, when they 
discovered there weren’t enough super- 
stars to go around, the NHL governors 
tried to build a balanced league by 
permitting larger rosters. This created 
a leveling process. Then, as_ the 
schedule was increased to fifty games in 
1944, to sixty in 1946 and to seventy in 
1949, still more players were permitted 
and the leveling process was further 
emphasized. Stickhandlers went out 
as boarding and grabbing were con- 
doned. ‘“There was no sense trying to 
knock the puck off the stick of a good 
stickhandler if all you had to do was 
reach out and grab him as he went by,” 
Bill Cook observed recently. 

Many hockey officials insist stanchly 
that the game’s troubles are only 
temporary and not of its own devising. 
Art Ross, general manager of the 
Boston Bruins, and Lester Patrick, 
former Ranger boss, believe the impact 
of television on attendance cannot be 
overemphasized. ‘Not the televising 
of games themselves,’’ Ross remarks, 
“‘but of the medium’s general entertain- 
ment quality. I live in the suburbs; 
I'll stay home many a winter’s night to 
watch a few good television programs 
rather than venture out for other 
entertainment. The entertainment 
might be better, but my fireplace is 
warmer.’ 

Patrick says.radio had the same 
early effect before providing sports with 
new followers and thinks TV will 
follow the same course He feels 
hockey’s shaky position in the U. S. is 
not unnatural. To most Americans it’s 
still a foreign game. ‘‘What one learns 
at the family table is never forgotten,” 
Patrick says. 

But thousands of Canadians are 
forgetting the sport they grew up on. 
Winnipeg, which once sent more 
players to the National Hockey League 
than any other qjty, now lists only 
eleven in the NHL Guide and most of 
these are veterans like Billy Reay, 
Sugar Jim Henry, Bill Mosienko, Cal 
Gardner, Bones Raleigh and Jim 
Thomson. Winnipeg has sent only 
Wally Hergesheimer and Terry Saw- 
chuck to the NHL in the last three or 
four years. In the junior days of 
Henry and Reay and Mosienko—and, 
before that of Babe Pratt and Alex 
Shibicky and Turk Broda~-Manitoba 
had two leagues, the Junior South 
division and the Junior North division, 
involving ten teams which included 
seven from Winnipeg and one each 
from Kenora, Portage la Prairie and 
Brandon. Today there is only one four 
team league and Brandon is the lone 
survivor among outside points In 
Regina, another incubator, there are no 
senior teams and only one junior team 
in operation today. The old Sas- 
katchewan Senior Hockey league, in- 
volving the Caps and Vics from Regina, 
Saskatoon, Weyburn, Moose Jaw and 
Yorkton, is defunct. 

Al Ritchie, one of the oldest and most 
able hockey men in Regina, now ascout 
for the New York Rangers, believes 
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orship has killed the game in of the rinks won't hold four 
parts of the prairies and hurt it in people. It can’t be done.” 
rs, notably Regina and Winnipeg The man in the street is the most You too can depend upon your 
onsored team is one which gets a important witness of all If he con x “a 
neial grant from a professional tinues going to hockey games. hoc key 


going < gi: : ° 
In most cases the coach and thrives: if he starts staying awav. it 
players are provided by the pro languishes. John Milne. of Toronto, is anil ne ry eaner a 


thousand 


m as well All NHL teams have’ one of the fans who have started 
alled sponsored clubs in fact, the Staying away He used to attend Maple 
s spent two and a half million Leaf Gardens regularly when Joe Ci 
lars during the last five years trying Primeau, Harvey Jackson and Charlie ot BS 0 ew f aster 
foster the development of young Conacher were the prime attraction 
vers. In return for their financial They'd pass that puck around like oe A 
lay, pro clubs get title to eighteen they had a string on it,”’ Milne recalls - -” 
yers on the sponsored city’s junior “Today one or two people do all the 
enile, midget or bantam team stickhandling; the rest bang into one 
In Winnipeg,” says Ritchie. “‘three inother or shoot the puck harum ‘ 
» teams sponsor the three junior —scarum and chase after it. The tricki 
ibs No ordinary merchant can ness has given way to clutching and 
ponsor a team in competition against — grabbing.” 
e money and talent the pros provide Clarence Gardner, of Detroit, is one 
Consequently, if a young fellow isn’t of the many fans who are still going j 
id enough to play for one of the he hasn’t missed a Red Wing game in 
onsored teams there’s no place for three seasons. ‘I used to go when we 
m to turn. He quits hockey.” had the Barry, Aurie and Lewis line 
Ritchie, who coached the famous but there were lots of games when | 
ts juniors for years, recalls there almost fell isleep,”” he remarked a 
s once a community spirit to hockey — don’t think those guys could keep up to , 
Regina ‘“‘because the boys were today’s players I never saw such 
iving for the home town and the — speed as there is now and I never saw a 
ns knew them or knew their dads hockey player who could carry Gordie 
Now it’s commercialized and there’s no Howe'’s stick.” 
ison to go to a game for the sake of Clarence Campbell, president of the 
ipporting “.” NHL, admits hockey’s centre of gravity 
He thinks longer schedules have jurt is moving back north of the border and 
hockey ‘There are so many games says the common-sense thing to do is 
it it doesn’t matter if you miss one,” to promote the game in_ the places 
contends. ‘“‘That’s dangerous; the where people want to see it The 
t thing you know you've missed ten — trouble with the Memorial Cup final 
nd discovered you've lost interest he declares, is that highly populated 
Now with football there are only eight eastern Canada has concentrated its 
ome games so even if your money's good junior plavyve rs into nine teams in 
ow you manage to budget for eight Ontario and four in Quebe« 
rames, sometimes at hockey’s expense.” “On the other hand,’” Campbell 
Jack Adams, general manager of the adds, “the west, with far less popula 
Detroit Red Wings, feels that sponsor tion has spread Its juniors ovel ¢ 
twenty-five clubs Thus, when the 


ship of amateur teams by the pros, far 


from being harmful, may have been Winner emerges there are a few good 


players but nothing like the balance 
and strength of the eastern winne1 
I'd like to see the pros, with the co 
operation of the CAHA, provide for a 
concentration of players on ai fewer 


hockey’s salvation in Canada. ‘This is 
no business for the corner grocer any 
more,” he says bluntly “It costs 
between fifty thousand and sixty thou- 
sand dollars a season to operate a top 


junior club. Some jun‘ors are making a number of teams in the west 
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Maritimes they're struggling because as it exists today, Con Smythe, presi , >" 
they tried to pay those prices and some dent of the Toronto Maple Leafs Have This Special 'Know-How’’ that 

unwittingly admits there's something 

lacking. ‘‘We’re right in the middle of Gets Out All the Dirt... Restores 

needing some more stars,” he says — 

“When you spread forty-eight games Fabrics to Original Beauty! 
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finance the rinks and pay salaries large 
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Why, Gaute mover were tue gunmen ished at how much nicer your clothes look after Sanitone Dry Cleaning 


wingmen than Lindsay and Howe, of 
Detroit. I'll stack Max Bentley as a 
stickhandler against anybody. Ching * * * 


Johnson couldn't carry that Detroit z ’ 
defenseman Red Kelly’s skates and Business Up for Another Sanitone Dry Cleaner! 


Kelly would score twenty goals while This typical Sanitone Licensee reports: “‘I’ve never seen anything like 's 
Johnson was trying to catch up to him the results I get with Sanitone. My customers say ['m the best dry 
One time. twenty or more years ago cleaner in town and their praises brings me new business every day!" 


George Hainsworth scored twenty-two 


shutouts in forty-four games. Where e 
were all those great goal-scorers and ry eaning ervice 


stickhandlers while he was doing that? 
Every sport that can be measured in 
either time or distance has improved 
over the years. Do you mean to tell 


me hockey is the only exception?” . ee f hook. I — 
, . { Ry 
Maybhe it isn’t. But once the rafters ; 
rang in New York and Boston and Ps ovcoves ‘ ‘a fal 


bor proof of miracle results, try your Sanitone Dry Cleaner today! 
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MACLEAN’S scorer of nine goals in ten without - 

waiting for the red light’s glow or the , yh 0 
os blic announcement. That’s not true m y ‘ 
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Wow! This is rough! today, even when the scorer is Maurice uftsmen using ' 
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(Rocket) Richard, the greatest goal- Ron Gg) Bay oy Se a tl cea aie patch alata tr ge ad J 
getter in hockey’s history oe 
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The Family in the 
Palace 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


which he had taken his last draught of 
medicine. His clothing was laid out 
freshly every day and new water poured 
into his basin. 

She herself became a sort of female 
Albert. A city lover, she now clung 
tenaciously to the country. The girl 
who danced until 4 a.m. to Strauss 
violins now refused to serve refresh- 
ments at court receptions for fear they 
might be thought of as amusements. 
Her character became a potpourri of 
contradictions: she sobbed at reports 
of soldiers killed in the Boer War but 
she did not want to abolish flogging 
them for misdeeds. She was upset by 


But he was not vulgar and he was 
not dreadful. His succession came as 
a breath of tropical air through the 
chill and arid atmosphere of the 
Victorian court. They called him 
Guelpho the Gay, and he was all 
Hanover 

His upbringing was so badly mis- 
handled that it can stand as the classic 
textbook on How Not To Rear A Child 
Albert the Good, who had successfully 
created his Queen and his eldest 
daughter in his own image, tried to 
repeat the experiment with Bertie 
whom the world was to know as 
Edward VII —and failed utterly. (His 
daughter tried it again with Aer son 
and met with similar failure. At the 
age of four he was crawling about 
sinking his teeth into the bare legs of 
his kilted relatives and later, as Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, he continued to bite off 
more than he could chew.) 


4 4 the ill-treatment of a dog or a horse The Coburg blueprint for Bertie’s 
but she stubbornly refused to repeal education was simple: he was to spend 
‘ death sentences. She feared the insanity every hour of the waking day improv- 
that was a Hanover trait, referring ing himself. He was to have no toys, 
( WHO AM I...? ) again and again to ‘“‘my reason... my _ no frivolities, no feminine nurses, no 
SEE ANSWER BELOW reason.” companions of his own age. He was 
But through all her eccentricities not to indulge in jokes or satire, or 
. 4 4 there ran a bright skein of common read novels-—-even Sir Walter Scott 
; Fi sense which was her saving grace. or put his hands in his pockets or 
, ¥ Arrogant she most certainly was, selfish, slouch. He must keep a diary which 
A ase: uncomprehending and insensitive, but was to be inspected daily by his father 
she had forgotten more about diplomacy and his father’s mentor, the dyspeptic 
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Spark plugs also look alike 


than her ministers knew. She softened 
many a harsh note, as Albert had done 
before her, and young ministers sought 
her advice as a son seeks a mother’s. 
In the end she surmounted all her 
faults and inconsistencies by the very 
stamina of her existence and she became 
the universal mother of her people. The 
black dumpy figure, silhouetted against 
the raspberry pillars and gilt ceilings 
and glittering chandeliers of the palace, 


Baron von Stockmar, to make sure it 
contained improving thoughts and he 
must write careful letters, full of 
Biblical quotations and proverbs to 
his royal relatives. In other words, he 
was to have everything a growing boy 
should have except love, freedom and 
gaiety. It is not surprising that when 
he grew older he went in search of all 
three. 

It was part of the plan of Albert and 


caught their fancy and when she died the punctilious Stockmar that young 
every piece of crepe in England was Bertie was to be walled off from the 
sold out in twenty-four hours. She evil influences of the world in order 
herself did not wear black in death. to protect him from his Hanover 
She went to her grave in a bridal veil, heritage. He was, accordingly, sur- 








knows Bing Crosby! But 
Music 
as spark 


Pyeng 
4 even the one and only Mr 


prepared to meet her Albert. rounded by a bleak company of ageing 

favorite game of that rouged and 

age of gargantuan appetites he was students at®Cambridge and when he 

might have a look-alike, just was no cheese. He could look up from received a present of a memorandum 


Ut AUIU-LITE gives 
SMOOTH FR RFORMANGE generals, greying clerics and second- 
A Chicken Every Night rate tutors who kept him a _ virtual 
: prisoner. He was not allowed to play 
“We all feel motherless today,’ 
Henry James wrote to a friend in Paris. 
“We are to have no more of little, bloated Hanover rake, George IV, and 
AUTO. Rasa? mysterious Victoria but instead, fat, partly because it brought him into too 
fe vulgar, dreadful Edward.” close contact with his contemporaries. 
king of the trenchermen He could tried to play hookey he was quickly 
enter a dining room announcing he intercepted at Waterloo station and 
wasn’t hungry, gallop through a dozen driven swiftly to the palace for a 
a monstrous dinner and say, plaintively: from his father which began with the 
“What —only five savories?”” A cold words “Life is composed of duties” 
chicken placed beside his bed at night and went on in that vein for pages 


cricket, partly because it had been a 

Fat he most certainly was. In an He was not allowed to mix with other 

courses and complain because there dressing down. On one birthday he 
would be devoured by morning. Not unnaturally he burst into tears 


plugs have look-alikes. So don’t be fooled 
by appearances. For smoother pertorm- 
ance and quick starts, replace old, worn- 
world-famous Re- 


\uto-Lite Spark 


out spark plugs with 


sistor or Standard type 
Plugs. 
If you thought the man shown above 
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Sound Agreement 


My husband says Nature 
ls rarely misleading: 

He, too, abhors vacuums, 
Especially when reading. 


MARY ALKUS 


ut Bertie resisted all attempts to 
him in the Coburg mold. They 
him to Italy to improve his mind 

the only thing that intrigued him 

i painting of three beautiful 

men. They sent him to Egypt to 
the pyramids but he sat on the 
old stone and plunged into a copy of 
Kast Lynne 
diet of improving books that he never 


They gave him such a 


iin picked one up. They made him 
oncentrate so hard that in later life 
he was never able to stay with any 


one subject for more than half an hour 
They made him so lonely that in late: 
years he could never stand to be alone 
iwain 

Chey were terrified he would be like 
his great-uncle George IV who had a 
lively 


passion for practical jokes and 


clothing such as pink spangles and red 


slippers. They banned both. As a 
result, in his adult life, he became a 
fashion plate who popularized the 


Homburg hat, the dinner jacket and 
he Norfolk coat. As for practical jokes 
is an ageing prince he delighted in 
pouring bottles of brandy 
friends’ heads, dropping live donkeys 
or dried peas into their beds at night 
sprinkling their pillows with watering 
thrusting burning cigars into 
hands. 


over his 


cans or 


heir outstretched 
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The childhood that had been denied 
him he lived out as an adult He and 
his friends slid down the great Victorian 
tea-tray sleds and he 
himself pumped a barrel organ for the 
dances at Sandringham 


Staircases on 


In his single 
horse broughams he clip-clopped dis- 
creetly over the London cobbles search 
ing for the kind of womanly affection 
he had been 
He found it 
fessional beauties, of whom Lillie Lang- 


de nied in his boyhood 


among a galaxy of pro 
try was the crowning ornament 

He was not a profound man, but he 
fitted the which took 
his name He placed more emphasis 
on outward and visible signs than on 
He was 


mood of the age 


inward and spiritual graces 
a fanatic about dress and appearance 
When 


movie of his coronation his 


decorations, ribbons and medals 
during a 
picture was reversed on the screen in 
error his guttural German voice could 
be heard 
on the 


booming out: “‘Decorations 


wrong side!" He reproved 


woman guest for arriving at dinner 
with a dress an inch above the ankle 
He believed in discretion When a 
friend told a bawdy story at the 
Marlborough club and two women 


slipped in to hear it he invoked the 
frigid punishment of sending for the 
When another made 
Deity he replied 


man’s carriage 
a joke involving the 
icily that ‘that is should 
never be mentioned in jest When 
Leopold II of Belgium brought along 


i name that 


his mistresses on a state visit he let it 
be understood that he would never 
receive him again. 

For he was a believer in etiquette 
and good form He loved the race 
track, but not on Sundays. He knew 


divorcees, but he did 
court He had a 
partners 


a great many 
not receive them at 
violent temper and his whist 


were terrified of him, but he never let 
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it show in public. He wanted life to 
go smoothly and he wanted everyone 
to be friends, with him and with each 
other. He had a knack of solving 
arguments and quarrels and when he 
finally ascended the throne —untrained 
for the job because Victoria would 
never trust him —he brought this happy 
facility into world politics. He got on 
well with everyone except his nephew 
the Kaiser who baited him in public, 
but even to him he was outwardly 
courteous. They called him Edward 
the Peacemaker. He died on the eve 
of a war that destroyed forever the 
measured, voluptuous, easy world of 
Guelpho the Gay. 

His Queen, Alexandra, was an en- 
chanting woman of simple charm and 
tender heart who even in her later 
years, when she was deaf and lame, 
retained the vestiges of a dazzling 
beauty. She had been reared simply 
in the tradition of Danish royalty, 
sewing her own dresses and waiting on 
her parents’ table All her life her 
friends tried to protect her from her 
own philanthropy. She kept a drawer 
stuffed with five-pound notes and any 
charlatan could have one for the asking 
But her greatest philanthropy was 
toward her husband when he was on 
his deathbed. To brighten his dying 
hours she took his favorite mistress, 
the beautiful and engaging Alice Kep- 


pel, by the hand, and led her to the 


bedside of the failing monarch. 
More English Than The English 


The son who now succeeded to the 
throne was as different from his father 
as plum pudding is from crepe suzettes. 
His feeling for his father was so tinged 
with awe that the two had never been 
very close. In interests and habit they 
bore littlé relation to one another. 
Edward VII with his guttural Teutonic 
Rs, his love for uniforms and medals, 
his propensity for foreign travel, his 
affinity for mistresses and his tastes in 
French cooking, had been more Euro- 
pean than English. He didn’t even 
like rare beef. George V had hardly 
more than a spoonful of English blood 
in his veins; he was almost purely 
German, yet he was more English than 
the English. He hated travel and he 


| Hope |m Worth Read 


When someone boldly tells me: *'l 
Can read you like a book,’ | sigh 
And wonder if, while reading me, 
This knowing person finds that he 
Must use the contents of his dome 
As one who reads a classic tome; 

Or can he do it with the look 

With which one reads a comic book? 


RICHARD WHEELER 


couldn’t abide foreigners. The National 
Anthem was his favorite hymn and he 
thought there was something vaguely 
subversive in a man who didn’t eat 
roast beef on Sundays. He wrote in 
his diary that ‘tone Englishman will 
do more in one day than ten natives.” 
He changed the family name from the 
Coburg ‘‘ Wettin” to the English 
‘‘Windsor” and he turned pale when 
during the war, he heard that people 
thought he was pro-German 

He had all the attributes associated 
with the English upper middle classes 
he was a retired naval officer who loved 
the country and its pursuits and had 
no pretensions to intellectuality. In 
deed he did not understand the meaning 
of the word “highbrow’’ which he 
thought was spelled ‘“‘eyebrow.”” He 
thought Shakespeare’s plays were ‘‘sad 
stuff” and is said to have remarked that 
he would rather abdicate than witness 
for a third time a_ performance of 
Hamlet. When visitors to the palace 
admired the Hepplewhite chairs or 
Sevres china he would call his wife 
over with the remark, ‘“‘Here, May —you 
know more about this.”’ He did not 
frequent picture galleries. The Earl 
of Stanhope once led him down a long 
line of magnificent portraits of his 
ancestors, done by the great academi- 
cians of the day. George’s only 
comment was that none of them 
seemed to be wearing the Garter. His 
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indoor pursuits were confined to 
»ker games, his gramophone and 
yhilately. For thirty years come 
or crisis he regularly spent three 
noons a week in his stamp room. 
{is mind and his life were as carefully 
tidily ordered as his thousands of 
nps neatly hinged in their red 
cco albums. His father, with wry 
mories of his own tortured upbring 
had seen to it that he was sur- 
nded in his youth with companions 
s own age. To the bright summer 
n unruffled childhood there was 
ended a fifteen-year naval caree) 
h cast his personality into the 
iplined and unpliable mold of 


\ prayer out of place in the Anglicar 
irgy, an order worn the wrong way, 
lock running slow 
turbed the precise symmetry of his 
nd. His year and his day were run 
th an exactitude that 
ddened his ministers. He would cut 

f a conversation on the moors to be 
k at Sandringham for five o’clock 
He would insist on leaving for 
lmoral on the exact day —and indeed 
the exact hour—that he had in 
rmer years. He walked in to break 
as Big Ben struck nine and he 

nt to bed on the dot of 11.10. His 
fter-lunch nap took exactly fifteen 
ninutes: he awoke from it as if a bell 
Che consultation 


all these things 


sometimes 


id rung in his head 
his barometer, the reading of his 
Bible, the phoning of his favorite 
ster, the inscribing of his journal, the 
onsumption of his mid-morning soup 
vere rites as fixed and unalterable as a 
Hopi rain dance. In 1932 the royal 
yacht was scheduled to sail into 
Southampton and open a new dry dock 
by breaking a ribbon with her bows 
At the crucial moment the King could 
not be found. Finally his officers came 
ipon him wandering below decks crying 
out, “‘Where’s my soup? I want my 
soup!” 

Is it surprising then, that a man so 
dedicated to rote, who wore a pedometer 
vhen hunting to measure the ground 
covered, who timed his progress from 
oom to room, who noted the most 
»bscure anniversaries religiously in his 
diary, who counted the number of 
hands shaken during a royal tour - is 

surprising that he should have 
‘sisted change as if it were an enemy? 

George V's reign saw more changes 
han any twenty-six-year span in 
istory, but he himself clung fiercely 

the ordered ways: to frock coats, 

irly bowlers, cuffless trousers creased 
deways, white gloves with black 
titching, shirts of an unalterable cut 

om Belfast, boots cobbled by an old 
Scots shoemaker; to ancient jokes from 
the music halls, hymns sung at his 
nother’s knee, music from Gilbert and 
Sullivan. His sitting room at Windsor 
emained exactly the same for his 
fetime, right down to the pictures on 
he desk, and his housekeeper had it 
hotographed to make sure there was 
10 change. He wore the same collar 
tud and used the same hair brushes 
He played whist but 
esisted auction bridge. He could not 
be induced into an airplane. He had 
no rapport with the symbols of his age 

with modern psychology, painted 
nails, cocktails, jazz, bobbed hair and 
tragically, his eldest son When a 
suffragette made a brief scene at a 
rarden party he cried out that he did 
not know what the world was coming 


for fifty years. 


to 

He seemed always to be gazing 
wistfully back to the quiet days when 
his mother, Alexandra, combing out 
her long hair, read to him from her 
sible: to the days before his German 
cousin became an enemy and _ his 
Russian cousin a corpse; when bombs 
were not thrown at Spanish kings nor 
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pistols aimed at Serbian archdukes 


In the final winter of George’s life 


Denmark visited 
Ollebroéd, a 
used to drink as a 
two old men sat together 


King Christian of 
him with a 
peasant soup he 
boy The 
silently enjoying it until tears came 
onto the King’s cheeks and he closed 
his eyes and said softly: “‘We are boys 
again, Christian I can see Grand- 
mamma, Mamma and Auntie Dagmar 
and all the old faces at Fredensborg 
. We are boys again.”’ 


present of 


For behind the grave bearded fea- 
tures, behind the loud and_ often 
profane bluster, beat the 
heart of a sentimentalist, who liked 
sugary music by Romberg and roman- 
tic novels by Elinor Glynn. Like the 
others of his clan, he wore his emotions 


seaman 8 


close to the surface, 
royal families are 
like race horses. He could never hold a 
speech manuscript 
shaking and he could never mention his 
family without a catch in his throat 


perhaps because 
bred so carefully 


without his hand 


He was his mother’s son She was 
always “‘motherdear”’’ to him, and long 


after he was twenty-five he was 
signing his letters to her ‘“‘Your loving 
little Georgie.” His favorite 
Victoria was always “‘my sweet 


sister 
angel 
of a sister’’ and after she died he never 
again appeared in public. His wife was 
“darling May” and when he made his 
jubilee speech to parliament he asked 
that the reference to her be placed in the 
final paragraph for he knew his voice 
would fail him when he mentioned her 
name. His offspring were “the sweet 
children”’ and when he had to take his 
leave of them before a round-the-world 
cruise he could hardly speak and had to 
hurry into his cabin where he broke 
down. 

It is a tragedy then, and a paradox, 
that he never understood his sons any 
more than he comprehended the rest 
of the modern generation. Within his 
family he was a martinet and he 
brought his children up with Spartan 
simplicity. They waited on him at 
breakfast and “‘sirred’’ him the rest 
of the day. His rough chaff and loud 
rapid questions were not calculated to 
rest easily upon shy boys brought up in 
the strict confinement that is the lot of 
princes of the blood. It struck them 
dumb and prevented any intimate 
converse between them. The 
reacted in various ways to this treat- 
ment. One, David, rebelled against it 
until his whole career became a long 
rebellion. Another, Bertie, withdrew 
within himself and developed a stutter 
that plagued him almost to the end of 
his days. 


sons 


There was another paradox in 
George V’s life: In private he was a man 
of set opinions which he voiced loudly 
and emphatically and disliked having 
opposed; in public he was the great 
conciliator. A Tory of Tories in his 
personal ways it was he who sent for 
the first Labour prime minister. He 
opposed extreme methods during the 
General Strike of 1926 and his was the 
guiding hand behind the coalition 
National Government of 1931. 

For he never forgot his duty as a 
constitutional monarch and it was the 
knowledge of this together with the 
feeling that he stood for stability in an 
unstable age-—seeping slowly into the 
consciousness of his people that earned 
him an unparalleled popularity when 
his jubilee year came. On his accession 
he had seemed to have nothing to 
commend him as a king; yet, as a king, 
he was everything that was commend- 
able. He did not expect to be popular 
and it moved him to discover that he 
was. “It’s extraordinary,” he said, 
“for I’m quite an ordinary sort of a 
fellow.”” He saw himself merely as a 
man doing his duty, as a naval officer 
trained to stand watch; and he stood 
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e is herself a monument to Duty 
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BASIC CHEESE DOUGH 


plenty of Fleischmann’s on hand 


Stir in 


Scald 22 cups once-sifted bread flour 


and beat until smooth and elastic; stir in 


TY cups milk 

0 Pp : ; 1% cups lightly-packed shredded old Os CHEESE LOAF Cut oblong into 3 lengthwise triy to 
ablespoons granulated sugar pe Fi Shape half a batch of dough into a loaf and within an inch of one end. Braid strips, seal 

2 teaspoons salt vied te fit into a greased bread pan about 4 by the ends and tuck them under braid. Place 


3 tablespoons shortenin whes. Grease top. Cover and k “ec on greased cookie « 
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Remove from hect and cool to lukewarm. until doubled in bulk. Bake in a moderately and let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in a 


flour 


In the meantime, measure into a large bow! hot oven, 375°, about 40 minutes—cover moderately hot oven, >» about 20 
Yo cup iukewerm weter Turn out on lightly floured board ond knead loaf with brown paper during latter part of minutes 
1 teaspoon granulated sugar dough lightly until smooth and elastic Piace in baking to avoid crust becoming too brown, 3. CHEESE BREAD STICKS 


and stir until sugar is dissolved. Sprinkle with greased bow! and grease top of dough. 2. MARMALADE BRAID Cut 
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Backstage at Ottawa 
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Government does not attempt to 
dictate to the CBC what will go out 
over its wires.”” But after a week had 
gone by they hit back, hard 

Stuart Garson, Minister of Justice, 
went on the radio with the first overt 
announcement that 1953 is an election 
year. His title was “Is it Time for a 
Change?”’, and he said it was ‘‘perhaps 
the most important question you will 
have to answer in 1953.”’ And, in this 
opening round of the campaign, he 
made a major point of the issue of 
freedom of opinion on the air. 

He referred to a broadcast of last 
November by Charles Woodsworth, 
editor of the Ottawa Citizen, which 
had analyzed the United States election 
and compared the factors in the 
Eisenhower win with the corresponding 
in Canada. One factor had 
been the enormous personal popularity 
of Eisenhower —and, said Woodsworth, 
“George Drew is no Eisenhower.”’ 

“Although this broadcast 
critical of the 
Garson said, “Mr. Drew at 
attacked it and the Government for 
permitting the CBC to broadcast it. 
Mr. Drew takes a dark view of the 
broadcasting of views with which he 
disagrees 

“Only last week Mr. Drew jumped 
up to demand that the Speaker 
and the Government should discipline 
Michael Barkway, a respected member 
of the Parliamentary Press Gallery 
The Prime Minister had to remind Mr. 
Drew that we still have freedom of 
speech in Canada. Is it really time for 
a change from our present Prime 
Minister to one who apparently believes 
that the government in a free country 
should control and censor the expres- 
sion of opinion over the radio?’ 

In parliament next day, Liberals 
waited hopefully for George Drew to 
rise on another question of privilege. 


factors 


in 
Government,” 


was 
spots 


once 


’ 


To their great disappointment he 
wasn’t even in his seat and when he 
came in later he didn’t mention the 


Garson broadcast. However, Liberals 
are still optimistic; they think with a 
bit of needling they can get him up to 
demand some more suppressions or 


| censorships from time to time. 


eee 
Tass, the Soviet news agency, has 
sent a new man to Ottawa, Ivan 


Tsvetkov. We haven’t had time to get 
to know him yet; on first acquaintance 
he rather dour character, 
rather the type you’d expect a Tass 
man to be. This is a new departure. 
Most Tass men in Ottawa have been 
gentle amiable souls who got on well 
with their professional colleagues here. 

One such is Arcardi Ogorodnikov, 
who has just gone back to Moscow 
after helping Tsvetkov get started. I 
hope it will do Arky no harm to reveal 
that we found him a very likeable 
fellow in his quiet way — tall, slim, fair, 
with a shy smile and natural courtesy 


seems a 


which more than offset his rather 
rickety English. While Arky was 
actually here in Ottawa the ‘stuff he 


wrote for Russian newspapers seemed 
to be fairly innocuous. One does 
wonder, though, what he will write 
about Canada once he gets home. 
Arky’s predecessor another 
pleasant chap, Sim Scherbatykh. Just 
about the time Arky left Canada, 
Ottawa got a translation of an article 
Sim wrote last November for the 
Russian navy magazine, Red Fleet. It 
was entitled “Canadian Navy in the 
Aggressive Plans of the U. S.,”’ and 
here are a few of the things Sim had to 


was 


report about the Canadian navy and 
kindred matters: 
Numerous joint exercises of the 
Canadian and American naval forces 
eloquently indicate the aspirations of 








the dollar magnates* to adopt the 
Canadian fleet in their aggressive 
plans ° 

The Wall Street bosses, who are 
planning a new world war, need for 
the realization of their sanguinary 
schemes people who are trained in 
the ideas of plunder, coercion and 
contempt for other peoples. There- 
fore the American military en- 
couraging in every way possible the 
cultivation cf misanthropic instincts 
and gangster morals the forces of 
their satellites. The ideological indoc- 
trination of Canadian sailors is being 
conducted along this line t the 
behest of the U.S.A. The results of 
the dirty work f the American 
“tutors” are already apparent at the 


present time. 

Maybe that sort of rubbish is com- 
pulsory, a kind of ritual that has to be 
gone through. But here is a real howler: 


The Pentag 
ing over Cana 
The military 
United St 
ing, for 
Americar 


n Building is also tak 
dian territorial waters 
establishments of the 
ites are persistently see 
example, approval in the 
Congress of the plan for 


the extension and the deepening of 
the St. Lawrence River channel. The 
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Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 
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cramps, tenderness an 
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YOUSUF KARSH 


concludes his cross-country camera journey with 


a close look at the men and meaning of 


OTTAWA 


In the nation’s capital, and his own home town, the famous 


photographer finds a fitting climax to this distinguished series. 
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MAILBAG 


Lectures for (and from) the English 











The criticism by Stuart McEntyre, 
of Fort Frances, Ont. (Is England 
Decadent? Mailbag Jan. 1)... The 
writer, a Canadian by birth, has come 
in contact with many of the newcomers 
from England during recent years, and 
they are fine people; in appearance, 
they are a picture of health. The aver- 
age English person is abolishing ideas 
belonging to the dark ages. Wes. C 
Kramp, London, Ont. 

@1 have just read Blair Fraser’s 
article (Backstage at Ottawa, Dec. 1 
Can you tell me why Canadians feel at 
liberty to sneer at and lecture the Eng- 
lish? Is it because they managed to 
accumulate great wealth during the 
war, while we had to sacrifice every- 
thing? I would like to point out that 
had we not done so Canada and Amer- 
ica would have quite a number of con- 
centration camps by now Constance 
Gunton, London, Eng. 


@ | see where Fraser says the British 
must produce more, to survive. Grand. 
Then we can have another boom out 
here. 

Our $ is now the hardest in the world 
And that’s something to be proud of 
Walter Smith, Musgrove, B.C. 


Baxter in Quebec 

What a glaring mistake Beverley 
Baxter made in saying in his London 
Letter (Jan. 15) that he went to 
Quebec to celebrate the “anniversary 
of Wolfe’s defeat of Montcalm.”’ What 
Baxter went to Quebec for was the 
Tercentenary. In July 1608 the city 
was founded and named by Champlain 
All Canada, even the Queen’s Own 
Rifles from Toronto, joined three 
hundred years later in celebrating the 
event.—-Mrs. George Desbarats, Ot- 
tawa. 


Betty-Jean’s Bright Future 

Reading the article, The Launching 
of Lois Marshall (Feb. 1), I was 
appalled by a paragraph dealing with 
Betty-Jean Hagen and particularly the 
statement about Betty-Jean “picking 
up the pieces of her career.’’ On the 
contrary, she is an example of how well 
a Canadian girl can do if she is coura- 
geous enough to break with Columbia 

During this season she has played or 
is going to play (either alone or joinfly 
with me) at least twenty concerts in 
Canada, the U.S. and abroad. 

For next season she is already booked 
to play with orchestras in Pittsburgh, 
Bergen (Norway) and Vienna. 

This is not “picking up pieces of a 


career.’’ —Boris Roubakine, Toronto. 


We did not intend to suggest Miss 
Hagen’s career was a failure; merely 
that her tours of small centres were in- 
adequate recognition of her talents. 


@ Did you know that Betty-Jean not 
only won the Naumburg but the Pathe- 
Marconi Prize in Paris, and that last 
year she had a successful few weeks of 
solid engagements in England, Swit- 
zerland, France, Holland? England 
presented a medal naming her the out- 
standing musician in the Common- 


wealth for 1952 Mrs. A, H. Parks 


Toronto 


@ Got a rude shock when I| noticed that 
the song Danny Boy was referred to as 
junk music, and supposedly by Miss 
Marshall herself 

Danny Boy has been sung by the 
late John McCormack The air has 
been played and recorded by Kreisler 
and has also been sung and recorded by 
Gracie Fields, Eleanor Steber, Leonard 
Warren and others. The melody, an 
old Irish air, I consider a gem from 
Irish folk music——and I am not Irish 

J. B. Johnson, Wadena, Sask 


To Share Our Blessings 

In regard to Backstage at Ottawa 
Jan. 1), I think the government would 
find a surprising amount of support for 
projects such as the Colombo Plan 
Surely we would wish to share our 
plenty with the many unfortunates in 
the world who have difficulty in main 
taining life, let alone securing the many 
things we consider necessities plus the 
countless luxuries a big majority of 
Canadians possess We could well 
reduce our standard of living in order 
to improve theirs... R. B. MacLeod, 
Kitchener, Ont 


Reprieve for Ogopogo 

Thank you for your enjoyable article 
on the Okanagan Valley (Feb. 1). The 
pictures were well chosen and beauti- 
ful. I lived for twenty years in the 





Okanagan and happily forgot what 
money looked like while I enjoyed its 
wonderful climate. 

I would like to punch a couple of 
holes in Ogepogo but the old devil 
might sink, and that would be a shame 
and a calamity. -Howard Crowe, Van- 
couver. 


The Cost of Money 

I was interested in the article by 
Sidney Margolius, Our Sorry Record on 
Housing (Jan. 15). Our experience in 
building our own house has proved to 
be a very expensive project, in so far 
as borrowing money is concerned. 
Ethel Littlemore, Toronto. 


Religion vs. Christianity 

In Mailbag (Oct. 1) you shortened 
my comment on your article, Should 
Christ Be Allowed in the Classroom? 
(Aug. 15, 1952), to the words: ‘“‘Why 
consider such a farce as_ religion?’’ 
Since then I have received from reli- 
gious fanatics, who cannot apparently 
detect the vast difference between 
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Fasy sap 

£ 
to tar 
CANADIAN farmers know the 
struggle, at maple sugar time, of 
hauling the sap to the sugar house 
— especially if there has been an 
early thaw. So we were interested 
in hearing how one farmer, who 
used aluminum tubing for sum 
mer irrigation, also used it as a 
spring pipeline to carry the sap 
from his trees to the sugar house 
some distance away. 

Light, strong, easily handled 
aluminum has a way of stimulat- 
ing people’s ingenuity in thei 
search for short cuts that will save 
them time and money. Today more 
than a thousand different Cana- 
dian firms are manufacturing ar- 
ticles made from aluminum 
Alcan. (Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Ltd.) 
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religion and Christianity i flood of ‘a _ 





“ letters and tracts to rescue me from mv 7 
An ! “ —canene | 
[ \ tichrist-like path In my opinion a n—J 
Christianity Do unto others. et (if | 
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, ON). ° can be taught anywhere without inter Tham dian Pari! | 
e ' *- — - - ; 
” fering with anvone’s brand of re fg worse) 39) Fuss j 


ligion lhe two large religious bodies Te tines : / 
ire fighting, one to keep the ' \ Us OSI 3f/S3 ’ 

















majority ay) 
the other to gain the majority Phe { 
leaders of both ire so yreedy for powet! . \5 —s = —— = 
they overlook the simple solution . 
Christianity D. Martin, Underhill 
Man 
. . 
McLaren in the Foothills 
e q noted with interest the Mailbag 
thy Feb. 1 letter from Mrs. J. S Smith 
who remarks that she had never seen or 
heard of the showing of any film by | 
Norman MeLaren or. for that matter 
iny film of the NFB, here in Calgary 
| have personally seen three of Nor 
man MeLaren’s films, along with nu 
merous other fine NFER productions 
right here in this city 
If Mrs. Smit! would like to contact 
me, or the Calgary Allied Arts Center 
| im sure he can be enhghtened 
Brian EF. Smith, Calgary 
The Mystery Thickens 
In the Mystery ot the Might 
Buffalo (Dec 15) Charles Neville im 
plies that cattle paw the snow t in } 
< > , 
—_— ‘ 4 
i Mow and more pespey 
i . 
~ ( 4 
F 1 4a y/ * . 
einaiatl The Canadian Bank of C 
cover grass to feed on | was raised on "6 M 
- > E. > farm in Alberta and I never did see 
» Med ad Pee , cattle paw the snow away to uncovel | 
‘ Li - ‘ 
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| 12 BOOKS in 1 
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statement that the buffalo kept the t tet OME BOO! 210 D RON | 
" men i I . a ‘ HOME BOOK SERVICE, 210 Dundas St. W., TORONTO 2, Canada 
treeless plains treeless by rubbing I 
the bark and killing trees in t! pre s 
At first taste you will rec g- ri j nm } bit ratched | n tes 
eep hi nites s« crest ca . 
nize GARRISON CLUB 1 tifv from first-hand knowledge that 
something far beyond the most of the tree cover on the plains 1s 
ordinary ... a superb Dry of recent origin, probably not- much 
Gin combination of the more than filty years old It i SOT 
distiller's art and the costliest thing of a small m er n itset 
ingredients for those whe Out here ve generauy ttribute the 
lack of trees to the uirie fires set b 
appreciate life’s luxuries. —_ =" , i Pp “s } } : 
} } ins and tater by the rancher! 
Naturally, it costs more cane! me as < +} rin 
ine 1 settler to improve the grazit 
but once you try it, you will W. Yanchinski, Naicam, S 
accept nothing less! 
e | p until ISS? there were st SOT 
r-size bands, but Iter that years 
freeze-up there was no snow until late 


in January and, as snow is the winter 
drink for all wild life, the buffalo as 
c 4h 


well as other animals died o rst = 


EK. A. Cuthbert, Victoria 
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nounced homespun quality that is apt 
to weaken some Canadian writing. 
M. L. Payne, Mayne Island, B.C. 


@ We are enjoying Maclean’s more and 
more, but we wish you would cut out 
such stupid trash as the story, A Man’s 
Got to Lie Once in a While (Feb. 1 
Very third rate. —Joseph Livock, Lon- 
don, Ont. 


Karsh's Canada 


May I commend Karsh for his won- 
derful pictures? Did ever any city get 
such valuable publicity at so little 
cost? His portrayal of the combines in 
juxtaposition with the gobbler at 
Regina is whimsy at its best; as for 
Maritime potatoes, they never should 
have been classified as edible food for 
humans in the first place. Del Watt, 
Commanda, Ont 


® Apparently Mr. Karsh was supposed 
to photograph Canadian cities as he 
saw them. I have the utmost sympathy 
for any man whose distorted vision 
brings to him such unhappy, miserable, 
depressing, out - of -proportion, imagi- 
nary ideas of the finest country in the 
world. Constance Mason, Ottawa 


@® How many ornithologists have slap- 
ped your wrist over the ‘‘ducks”’ 
perched on the fishing weir on page 13 
of the Jan. 15 issue? I strongly suspect 
Karsh’s interest was aroused by cor 
morants. -W. D. Adlam, Saint Wil 


liams, Ont 


@ ‘he Karsh picture stories are most 


interesting. | believe they show the 
backbone of our great country Mrs 


KE. Cummins, Edmonton 


@ No doubt the Karsh pictures cost 
you plenty, but your readers could get 
a better idea of any town from a few 
amateur snapshots or some picture 
posteards. L. L. Fulcher, Kelowna, 
B.C 


@® Apparently bis eye is for the sordid 
rather than the beautiful. R. H. 
Paterson, Saint John 


@ Karsh is portraying to us, as it were, 
the soul of Canada or in other words, 
what makes Canada tick.- Mrs. A. M 
Brodie, Norquay, Sask 


@ i have been following the picture 
stories ... Every story has been a com- 
plete disappointment to me and they 
could very well serve to convince Can- 
adians that there is nothing worth see 
ing in their country, from Saint John 
to Vancouver, including Saint John and 
Vancouver. William Davidson, Saint 
John. 


@ At least Karsh is not playing any 
favorite because I see they are all get- 
ting the same diabolical treatment. 
Ralph Hamm, Saint John 


Pie in the Peace 

I am particularly pleased with the 
Mailbag, where the public snipe at 
your writers when they stray from 
facts. Yet I think E. T. Hacking, of 
Calgary (Jan. 15), went too far when 
referring to the pie story in Trent 
Frayne’s article, They'll Keep the 
Peace. Mr. Hacking stated very point- 
edly, ““This particular incident did not 
happen to the Duke of Gloucester and 
it did not occur at Brainard’s.”’ 

This particular incident did happen 
to my wife and I about thirty years 
ago. I considered it a sound household 
admonishment. Where there are pigs 
to feed, hens to attend, cows to milk, 
who wants to wash and dry two forks 
when one will do? 

Therefore, if the Tsar of all the Rus- 


sias had stopped at the chicken-dinner 
joint where we did that sweet little girl 
would certainly have said, ‘‘Keep your 
fork, Tsar, you’re having pie.’’—John 
Stroyan, Montreal 


No Mangoes in Montreal 

The story, All the Fun of the Fair 
(Oct. 15), is deliberately calculated to 
bear feeling against South Africa 
We have very active societies for the 
protection of child life in South Africa. 

The whole story is a tissue of in- 
the tray of toffee apples 
is as true of a Natal coastal town as a 
tray of mangoes would be in Montreal 

the term “barker” is not used in 

South Africa... Natal is predominantly 
English so the Afrikaans - speaking 
people around the sideshow, while 
possible, are hardly probable 

The native has increased in popula- 


accuracies 


tion tremendously under white pro 
tection very different is the case in 
Canada, is it not? M. Kuttel, Ronde 
bosch, South Africa 


The Vanishing Male 

Are you right sure the first name of 
this fellow Berrill (Is the Male Really 
Necessary? Jan. 1) is not Norma in 


> 


stead of Norman? This guy is a much 


more serious traitor than those atom 





spies both Canada and the United 
States have prosecuted! 

Take all the men from Canada and 
the United States and send them to 
Europe. I will guarantee Mr. Berrill 
that within thirty days every female 
on the North American continent will 
have drowned herself trying to swim 
to Europe... W. P. Johnson, Asheville, 
N.C. 


Balm to the Art Dept. 


Mailbag correspondent Kathleen 
Caswell, from India (Feb. 1), has pro 
voked me If your layout-man is «as 
much of a prima donna as the ones | 
have known, Mrs. (or Miss?) Caswell’s 
quite unjustified blast must have hurt 
him no end 

He doesn’t deserve it. Your makeup 
is way superior to anything I have ever 
seen anywhere A. W. Rigby, Mont 
real. 


@ Piease, oh, please, do not always 
spoil the contents of a good magazine 
with those raw, coarse, inartistic, un- 
worthy splashes and daubs for a cover 


piece. J. W. A. Nicholson, Halifax. 


Crime in the Cathode 

TV programs monitored recently in 
Chicago show twenty-two murders, as 
well as other crimes and acts of vio 
lence, in one week end, exclusive of 
programs designed especially for chil 
dren, which also contained many mur- 
ders 

Last winter in Los Angeles a teen- 
aged baby sitter, after seeing a murder 
realistically performed on TV, went in 
and murdered her small charge exactly 
as she had seen it done, by strangula- 
tion She said that she had been 
“lured” to do it by TV 

In view of these facts (only a few 
symptoms of a general condition) are 
you prepared to admit that liberty has 
degenerated into license and that the 
government of Quebec is justified in 
proposing to censor this deadly dan- 
ger?—J. R. Lyons, Vancouver. 
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SHARP SMOOTHIE You can move in 
the best circles if you know all the 
ingles. Vancouver Province. 

IT'S A PLEASURE Kissing doesn’t 
shorten life, as some scientist has 
claimed. It merely makes time pass 
more quickly. St. Catharines Standard. 


NO SUCKERS The main seasons when 
fish don’t seem to bite are summer, 
winter, spring and fall. Brandon 


Van.) Sun. 


MAN TRAPS As important as what 
you stand for is what you fall for 
Stratjord (Ont.) Beacon- Herald. 


AN EMPTY VESSEL Why do the most 
narrow-minded people always make 
the broadest statements’ Calgary 


He rald. 


PASSING THE JONESES Some consider 
it such a disgrace to be poor they 
disgrace themselves trying to get 
rich. Kitchener-Waterloo Record. 


TURNOVER It’s wonderful how people’s 
When 


they are small, girls love dolls and 


tastes change with the years 


little boys have a yen for soldiers. 
When they get older girls are crazy 
about soldiers and boys fall in love 


vith dolls. Moose Jaw Times Herald. 


SOLUTION A chicken on a Provost, 
Alberta, farm has four legs. That 
should solve the usual problem of a 
imily of four who gets the drum 
ticks? St. Thomas ‘Ont. Times 
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SECOND RATE “The best thing for 
you,” said the doctor, “is to give up 
drinking and smoking, go to bed 
early, and get up early.” 

Doctor,” said the patient, “I don’t 
deserve the best. What’s the second 
best?’’ Chesterville (Ont.) Record. 


FRIENDLY ‘The small, slim man nervy 
ously stepped into the income-tax 
office. He was looking round doubt 
fully when the inspector came up 


and asked: “‘Yes, and what do you 
want?” 
‘Oh er nothing, nothing at all,’ 


I thought I would 
just like to see the’ the folks I work 
for'’’ Golden (B.C Star 


he replied. “| 


APPOINTMENT “Simpson, you told me 
you had to see the dentist yesterday 
afternoon, but I find you were seen 
at the ball game.” 

“Yes, sir, the dentist plays first 
base.”’ Guardian of the Gulf ( P.Eu1 


coutect A Soviet purchasing agent 
named Krish was sent to a number 
of countries to buy goods. Arriving 
in Belgrade, Krish cabled home 
“Arrangements made. Long live free 
He went on to Bucha- 
rest and ‘Arrangements 
made. Long live free Romania!”’ And 
“Arrange- 


Yugoslavia!” 


cabled 


from Prague he cabled 
ments made. Long live free Czecho 
slovakia!” 

Finally Krish arrived in the United 
States. His final cable read: *“Am in 
New York. Long live free Krish!’ 
Winfield (Alta.) Gazette 


By Simpkins 
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SPECIAL MONEY-SAVING OFFER 
TO CANADIAN MUSIC LOVERS 





An Introduction to Great American Music 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE FOR ONLY $1.00... 


EITHER sess LONG PLAYING 


12” RECORDS Yours for aly” 


CUSTOM MADE BY RCA VICTOR FOR THE AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY 








REGULARLY PRICED AT $4.95 EACH 


Aaron COPLAND 


APPALACHIAN SPRING: First record- 
ing on long-playing records! Our great- 
est living composer’s most popular 
score... abounding in folk-like music. 


Samuel BARBER 


OVERTURE TO "SCHOOL FOR SCAN- 
DAL 


: Here's all the witty and ironical 








spirit of Sheridan's comedy. Also the 
dramatic MUSIC FOR A SCENE FROM 
SHELLEY. Both works recorded for the 
first time on long-play! 


Victor HERBERT 


CONCERTO FOR CELLO & ORCH.: 
First recording on long-play. A serious 
work by America’s beloved compos er 
of operettas. The soloist is the eminent 
cellist, Bernard Greenhouse. 


Edw. MacDOWELL 


INDIAN SUITE: First recording on 
long-play! A concert-hall favorite since 
1896. Each of the five fascinating 
sections is based on genuine Indian 
x themes—legends, festivals, dances, etc. 


00 


Regularly 


$4.95 





We Are Happy fo Send You Either One of the Records Described 
Above for only $1.00 to Introduce these Distinguished Recordings 


of “200 Years of American Music’ 


...@ Program Inaugurated bya 


Grant from the ALICE M. DITSON FUND OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Since the last war a great musical awakening 
has electrified the music-loving world—a 
sudden realization that the foremost music 
being written today is American music —and 
that American composers have been writing 
enjoyable melodies, important music for the 
past 200 years! 

And now an outstanding musical organization 
has embarked on a program of creating high 
fidelity recordings of 200 years of American 
music! Every form of musical expression is in- 
cluded in this program—symphonic, choral, in- 
strumental and chamber works, 


living and the love of God, Whatever your 
tastes—here is music for you! 

HOW THIS MUSIC CAME TO BE RECORDED 
Recently the directors of the renowned Alice M. 
Ditson Fund of Columbia University awarded a 
substantial grant which made possible the found- 
ing of the American Recording Society,. whose 
sole purpose is to record and release each month 
a new high-fidelity, full-frequency recording of 
American music, on Long Playing records. 

ARE THE RECORDS EXPENSIVE? 

No, to the contrary. These recordings, which 
are pressed for the Society by the custom depart- 
ment of RCA Victor, are priced below most L.P.'s 
of comparable quality—only $4.35 for 10” records 
and $4.95 for 12” records. The A.R.S. Philhar- 
monic Orchestra engages the finest available 
artists and conductors . . and all recordings 
are made with the latest high-fidelity equipment, 
and pressed in limited quantities directly from 
silver-sputtered masters. 





WHAT SOME A.R.S. MEMBERS SAY: 
excellent, both as music and from the 
technique of recording.’ K.M., Troy, N. Y 


= could not refrain from dashing off tnis 

note to report my enthusiastic satisfaction 

in the performance as well as in the techni- 
cal excellence of the reproduction.” 

D.H., New York, N. Y. 

‘They equal the top records on the market 

and surpass most."’G.M., Germantown, Tenn. 











AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY 
945 Third Ave. East, Owen Sound, Ont. 
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folk-music, 4 
theatre music . . . music born of the love of § 
liberty and the love of fun, the love of good 


ee. 


HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 


Your purchase of either of the Long Playing 
records offered above for only $1.00 does not 
obligate you to buy any additional records from 
the Society—ever! However, we will be happy 
to extend to you the courtesy of an Associate 
Membership. Each mgnth, as an Associate Mem- 
ber, you will be offered an A.R.S. recording at 
the special Club price. If you do not wish to pur- 
chase any particular record, you merely return 
the special form provided for that purpose. 


; FREE RECORDS OFFERED 

With each two records purchased at 
the regular club price you will re- 
ceive an additional record of com- 
parable quality absolutely free. We 
urge you to mail the coupon at 
once since this offer is limited. 





NOTE: These exclusive A.R.S. recordings are not 
e available anywhere else—at any price! 


AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY 


CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON NOW 


AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY, Dept. M3 
945 Third Ave. East, Owen Sound, Ont 
‘ eck One 
COPLAND- HERBERT- 
BARBER PAacDOWELL 


Plea i me the ecord ked a 


\ a M t s 


4 


Bill me only $1.00, plus shipping 
1 enclose $1.00 You pay shipping 


Name vevunes TEerTerreri rs 
Address 


Cis Zone Prov 
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WEDDING Toronto 
Anglican church moved along 
smoothly to the question, ““‘Who 

giveth this woman to be married to 
this man?’’ At this point the bride’s 
father was supposed to place his 
daughter’s right hand in that of the 
minister, who would then join the 
hands of bride and groom. But the 
father missed his cue and stood by 
in a trance. 

The minister helpfully thrust out 
his own right hand. The father eyed 
it, hesitated, then beamed with 
inspiration. He stepped forward 
briskly, grasped the reverend’s hand 
and shattered the heavy silence with, 


in a 


“Pleased to meet you, sir.”’ 
ee e 


His stylish but cumbersome new 
oxfords were torturing a Saskatoon 
youth and he finally took them to 
a shoemaker who'd learned his trade 
long ago in Europe. 

The old craftsman turned the shoes 
slowly in his hands, studied the thick 
soles, welted seams and stiff un- 
yielding leather, shrugged expres- 
sively and murmured, “All shoes for 
feet is prison but these is peniten- 
tiary.” 

eee 


The Brampton, Ont., little theatre 
group was presenting ! Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s ancient but lively thriller, 
The Bat, and as the tension mounted 
so did the miscues and forgotten 
lines. 

Anxious to keep the play moving, 
both producer and properties director 
came to the aid of the hard-pressed 
prompter. In Act II the male lead 
faltered, from the wings three voices 
hissed the cue in unison, and the 
actor came up with his missing line, 
which was: “I seem to have plenty 
of help in this case.” 


After outrunning two ‘Toronto 
detectives through a laneway, a 
cemetery and a parking lot, a quick- 
witted housebreaking suspect almost 





threw the law off his trail with a 
quick-change act. 

The officers chased him in the side 
door of Toronto club and 
nabbed him in the locker room 
frantically shedding his clothes and 
scrambling into a pair of swim trunks. 


swank 





hotel restaurant 
advertised this week-end special 
Full Course Dinner 


An Ingersoll, Ont., 


Roast young turkey $1.00 
Roast spring chicken $1.00 
Children 75 


The elevator in a Saskatoon 
department store was crowded but 
calm until a buxom blonde suddenly 
wheeled and slapped the face of the 


man behind her. Then, without a 
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word, she turned and stomped out 
at the next floor. 

While the unhappy male kneaded 
his cheek, another passenger whis- 
pered to her small son, “I wonder 
why the lady did that?” 

“Well,” said the boy, 
on my toes so I pinched her. 


“she stepped 


In Timmins, Ont., a customer 
visited an auto supply store to buy 
a new cigarette-lighter cartridge for 
his late-model car. 

The clerk commented, ““They usu- 
ally last longer than that. Did the 
element burn out? 

The motorist grinned sheepishly. 
“Always used matches in the old 
car,”’ he explained. ‘So the other 
day, first time I lit a cigarette in my 
new car, I threw the lighter out the 
window.” 

eee 


A Victoria chapter of an inter- 
national business association keeps 
members posted on its monthly 
dinner meetings through a_ small 
paper. Members who can’t attend 
a dinner are always urged to 
the chapter secretary and 
their reservations. 

The secretary, a comely miss, was 
baffled by the sly glances members 
were casting her way one day until 
she picked up the latest club bulletin 
and read the dinner meeting reminder. 
There, thanks to a 
the businessmen were advised: “If 
you can’t make it, you know the 
Miss Brown.” 


phone 
cancel 


careless typist, 


routine. Just buss 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can 
481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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FIOowvy...the new 1953 


MERCURY 


Here's a close-up look at the greatest Mercury vet! It will make new 


friends and 

















history. Here is smoother. cleaner design. with a lower. 
lonver. ready -lor-action look. lt’ the latest version of the three-vear 


in-a-row economy champion. 


Here's a hint of exclusive Unified Desien where chassis-engine-body 
are preciston-engineered into a more efficient. work-together integral 
unit. Amd. there's thrilling new performance in’ Mercury ’s V-8 engine 


finest in Mercury history. Vlereury must be seen to fulls ipprectat 


the warmth and beauty of new colours and upholstery materials 





Visit vour Mercury Dealer take a Road Test. then vou ll agree 


"93 Mercury... is the greatest vet! 





PROVEN V-8 POWER 
Mercury snew.improy ed 
125 Hp. ¥-8 high com 


pression engine Tow GIN es 





<till better performance 


with proven economy 


It = built by the world’s 
largest’ producer of \-8 i 
engines 53 


3-WAY CHOICE IN TRANSMISSIONS! Vere-C- Vatic 
er Ge Senne ere Ce eee eee with Merc-o-Matic Drive 


cost) or Silent-Lease Synchronized Standard Transmission. 


FoR YOUR FROAD TEST sete YOUR MERCURY DEALER 
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Serve delicious 
Coca-Cola 


with meals 


So many people 

prefer an ice-cold beverage 

with good things to eat. 

Served in a frosty bottle, 

Coke lends a flavor all its own 

to the pleasures of the table. 

Here's refreshment pure as sunlight, 
with a quality you trust 

... the most asked-for 


soft drink in the world. 
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